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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. | in place is concerned, the wind has yet to even dis- 
place the first cover of the Heddon style for me; 
: what more can you ask? 
THE HEDDON FIXTURES AND SYSTEM. In regard to taking out sections one at atime, 
—- versus a whole case at a time (see J. W. Porter's 
article, page 123), I would say that I should not take 
| out sections one at atime as fast as finished, even 
You, friend Root, in your report of the | iftheir places could be filled with empty sections, 
Mich. State Convention, page 83, say that, and no bulging result. When tiering up is prac- 
while we were visiting the college apiary, | ticed, the finished sections are always in the top 
you noticed that the crates and honey-boards, made | case, and there is not that travel over them that 
upon the Heddon plan, were covered with bits of | there isin the lower cases, and they can remain 
comb and propolis; but you neglect or forgot to’ until the whole case is finished, and not one of the 
state what my eyes instantly detected, and what combs show any stain. However, 1 do not always 
Prof. Cook mentioned; viz., the cases were not pro- | Jeaye a case upon the hive until every section is 
perly constructed; the spaces between them were not | finished. If there isa section in each corner un- 
the right size. Since I have been using the Heddon fnished, Ido not usually wait for them to be fin- 
case and honey-board I have experimented some to | jghed, but take off the case, “whack” out the 
determine what sized bee-space would give the best | sections, crate the finished ones, and set the three 
satisfaction, and I have found it to be 5-16. If this | or four unfinished onés into an empty case. When 
distance is increased very much, brace-combs are | the case becomes filled with nearly finished sections 
the result; if decreased, propolis is the penalty. | it is put upon some hive. But to show how nearly I 
J am glad to see you admit, at last, that the Hed- | sometimes allow the sections to be finished before 
don hive-cover will not warp. Now in regard tothe | removing them, I will mention that, from the first 
“ twisting” feature, I have used 125 of the covers, | 1000 Ibs. removed last season (that sent to A. C. Ken- 
and only two of them have caused any trouble by | del, and you will remember how he praised it, and 
twisting; and, if one cares to take the trouble, this | pronounced it the best lot of the season), there was 
can be remedied by taking off the end cleats and | only one case of unfinished sections (2s) to put back 
using the remaining board for making a bottom- | on the hives. 
board. You say, “The cover has no place, but | In raising honey I fail to see why, as Mr. Porter 
| 
| 
| 
! 


NO. 63. 


‘OW that this subject is up for discussion we 
may as well stick to it until itis finished. 


stays just where you lay it.” Ido not see that this | says, ““ We have frequent need to get into the brood- 
is an objection; perhaps you did not mean it as | chamber;” and, honey-boards or no honey-boards, 
such. Itis just as easy to lay a simple flat board | I see no use for a “* flexible quilt.” 

over a box, the upper edges of which are plain and| The Wilkins sisters, unless 1am mistaken, and I 
flat, as it is to put in place a cover with a rim | think I am not, do not allow the bees to have access 
around it, the rim being beveled to fit the bev eled | to the outside of the sections; t.e¢., they have the 
edges of the box or hive; and so far as the staying | Doolittle system, as mentioned, and, with that sys- 
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tem, the sections are placed in wide frames, and | 
the propolis is placed where the edges of the sec- | 
tions come in contact with each other and with the | 
wide frames. I think that, ina majority of locali- | 
ties, bees do not propolize smooth surfaces unless | 
they are nearly or quite in contact. 

J. W. Harkness, page 128, admits that an 8-frame | 
hive is preferable to a 10-frame one, but objects to 
a change, on the ground of cost. Bee-keeping is 
making rapid strides, and changes are necessary; | 
but let no one change until he is satisfied that it is 
best for him to do so. I changed both hives and | 
frames when I had 100 hives, and have been thank- 
ful ever since; but it does not follow that everybody | 
must make the same change. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 68—94. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

Thanks, friend H., for the additional light | 
you throw on many points of the Heddon 
fixtures and system. As soon as you men- 
tioned it I did remember that Prof. Cook 
made the remark that his cases were not 
made right, but it did not occur to me that this 
fault in the make was the cause of the pro- 
polis and bits of comb on the sections. You | 
say none of your covers have been blown off; 
but perhaps there has nothing happened in 
your vie inity to ‘‘ raise a breeze,’ since you 
adopted the Heddon sygtem, friend H. The. 
system itself seems to be raising something 
of a‘ breeze ” just now, any way; but I hope | 
nothing | but good will be the ‘result of the | 
* blow.”’ 


} 





i 
HIVE-COVERS, ETC. 


A “REVERSIBLE” COVER, AS WELL AS REVERSI- 
BLE FRAMES. 


THE SINK HONEY-BOARD. 


The honey-board is objected to by J. W. Porter, 
on page 124. Bro. Porter all the time talks of the 
bungling, obstructive honey-boards of old. I want 
him to just try the sink skeleton board, an accurate 
| cut of which appeared on page 12]. If he does, I 


feel sure he will never discard it. Nearly every 
year, for three seasons past, the demand for these 


boards has so increased, and that, too, so much 


beyond my expectations, that Ihave found myself 
short, and had to rob my own apiary, and in this 
way I have had about half of my colonies with and 
half without the honey-boards. I have enjoined 
my students to keep close watch, and see if the 
boards were any detriment to the ready acceptation 
of the sections. Every time the word comes, ‘‘Not 
at all.” The question of the * bees readily entering 
the surplus department” now sounds like an echo 
of the more ignorant past. I would not use a 
system one moment that in the least retarded the 


| bees from going to work in the surplus department, 


as soon as there was any outside condition to make 


| such work possible. Just here, honey comes so fast 
| from clover and basswood, that no removal of parts 
| of cases or sections is practical. It is best to 


remove the surplus, by cases. Not all localities are 


| like this one, perhaps. Honey-boards were discard- 


ed because they were not properly constructed. 


| They are now again recommended, because they 
{are now made in a practical manner. If Mr. 


Kretchmer invented my honey-board years ago, 
why did it die? Was it in practical shape? I never 


_ heard of it. In what place can I find a cut or de- 
' scription of it, that is also old? Was it a sink honey- 
| board? that is, was there a bee-space in the honey- 


board itself? Won't this turn out like the Moore 
rack? Honorarily, the right belongs to the one who 


| puts a device forward, thus benefiting the fra- 


OW, Bro. Root, it is quite according to human | 

* nature that this odd-looking cover of mine 
should fail to suit you. You nowhere men- | 

tion that it is reversible. I have used it for 

four or five years. Thecut that did not show 
it, was a very old one. The cover I sent you was a | 
cull, one in a hundred. I wrote so, I think, when I 
shipped. I was unexpectedly bought out faster | 

than I could get them painted ahead. This style of 
cleating (see cut on page 121) not only serves to give | 
usa strong well-stayed cover, but a reversible cover | 

that always hasa projection of 4 inch above, so 
that when the shade-board is laid on, this ever-pres- | 
ent space cuts off direct communication of heat. | 

There is no system of shading that suits me as well 
as this adjustable shade-board. Now, if these | 
covers should * wind,” or twist, a chip laid on one | 
of the high corners would touch the shade-board, 
and its weight would take the “ wind” out of the | 
cover at once. Ithink you will believe us, when 
we tell you that this warping or winding matter gives 
us no trouble at all. Now, I don't like the Simplic- 
ity style of cover, forIlam greatly opposed to the | 
use of any kind of acloth for summer; and a tele- 
scoping cover, f. ¢., one that has any notches or 
ledges or rabbets to fit down into any thing, are not 
fit to cover up bees with. I have no objection to 
them for an outer or second cover, but I want but 
one cover to my hives, and then a shade-board to 
put on or take off, as the heat of the season indi- 
cates. I think thisa grand style of cover; but as 





one to come forward and claim that it is old? 


ternity. 

HOWES’ REVERSIBLE FRAME, AND MORAL PATENTS. 
Now, Bro. Howes thinks 1am an infringer upon 

one principle in his reversible frame. Well, per- 

haps I am. If bee-keepers so decide I will step 

down and out, and my frame may lie dead till Bro. 


| Howes and his adherents find out that my inven- 


tions in my frames put his principle in much better 
shape than he has it, when he can come and com- 
promise with me; for in that case neither one could 
make my style of frame. It needs no patent, so far 
as Iam concerned; no costs. I can abide by the de- 
cision of an unpaid as well as by a paid judge or 
jury. I advise Bro. Howes not to patent his device, 

1, Because it is not worth a patent. 

2. Some other device, patented or unpatented, 
will come up and kill his device, and the money he 


| Spent in patenting, 


3. It will be shown that the hinge principle is 


| older with another than with Mr. Howes. 


Now, if my third statement prove correct, Mr. 


| Howes would have no advantage from his patent. 


But should it prove incorrect, he will have the ad- 
vantage of the moral sense of the honest men of,our 
brotherhood, and I will do all I can to defend him in 
his right to that hinge, as he was the first to make it 
public, and honorarily tt is his. 

Now, brother bee-keepers, dol infringe? If so, 
say so, and I will abide by your decision. Bro. 
Howes shall be treated by me as I wish to be 
treated by him and all others. I tell you, I have 
little faith in trying to annul one's inventions by 


| rooting up some old dead fixture that shows the 
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same principles, or part of them, in an impractical 
form. The question still wells up, Why did it die? 
For months or years it has lain a corpse, good for 
nothing, except to be dug up to cheat some one out 
of his honest earnings. The patent decisions are be- 
ginning to look at this matter also. Men that will 
stand up before the solemn duties of a court of 
justice, and swear falsely, are too numerous for 
safety. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

Now, friend H., why didn’t you tell us 
that your cover was meant to be reversible ? 
I looked at it and looked at it, and won- 
dered what possessed you to get any thing 
up so awkward looking, without any point 
toit. But had you just hinted * reversible,”’ 
then it would have been all clear. Then, 
again, that ingenious device for holding a 
shading-board ; if you have ever spoken of 
that before, I had forgotten it. I supposed 
you put a great rock on these boards piled 
up on top of your hives.to keep the wind 
from blowing them off; and very likely 
great rocks are plentiful in Michigan, even 
if they are not here in Medina. Yes, sir, 
L agree with you that laying achip on the 
upper corner, and laying on a shading- 
board, will take out the *‘ wind.”’ It seems 
to me, that, with the business you are doing, 
you ought not to use cuts that do not show 
things as they are; and besides, why not ex- 
plain more in your own price list of articles 
what the things you use are intended for? 
In regard to friend Kretchmer’s invention, 
it was described in his book, and to some 
extent in jourvals and price lists. <As it 
would take ma good deal of time to hunt 
it up, I just turn the whole matter over to 
friend K., who, I suppose, can give you the 
points readily. 

——m oo Oe 
WHAT ONE OF OUR BEE-KEEPERS 
DID IN THE WAY OF RAISING 
POTATOES. 

OVER 1600 LBS. OF POTATOES FROM ONE POUND, 

IN ONE YEAR, 

ERUAPS many of the friends have no- 
ticed reports going around, in regard 
to potatoes, and large yields secured 
by the prizes offered by a company 
who has a special fertilizer for sale. 

Noticing that one of the successful potato- 

growers lived in the neighboring town of 

Akron, I wrote to him, to inquire about it. 

and I was a good deal pleased to know that 

he is no other than one of our bee-men. 

Below is his letter, telling us how he did it: 





A. I. Root:—Your favor of Jan. 28th came duly to | 


hand, contents noted, and in reply would say: 

On the 5th of April a pound of whole Dakota Red 
potatoes (not eyes alone) were cut and planted in 
earth under glass, with artificial heat. As the 
sprouts appeared above ground they were pulled 
off as you would sweet-potato sprouts, and potted. 
As the detached sprouts grew, cuttings were made 
and rooted, continuing the above process until as 
late in the season as I thought I could make cut- 
tings and have them produce potatoes. They were 
then planted in what 1 would call a clayey loam, but 
so near the turning-point that some people call ita 
sandy loam, that had been thoroughly worked and 








fertilized with a fertilizer purchased of the Bradley 
Fertilizer Co., Rochester, N. Y., and sown broadcast 
at the rate of 1000 lbs. per acre. That was the only 
fertilizer used. They were worked flat or level with 
a horse cultivator and hand hoe. With a potato 
that is good to yield, a good fertilizer, good soil, and 
a good deal of good care, one may expect good re- 
sults. CHaAs. C, MILLER. 
Akron, Ohio, Feb. 9, 1885. 


The above potato, it seems, is attracting 
considerable attention just now. In re- 
sponse to whether friend M. had any pota- 
toes for sale to plant this season, he sent us 
the advertisement you will find on another 
page. We extract the following description 
of the Dakota Red potato from Sibley’s cat- 
alogue for 1885: 

Dakota Red.—New; a large, very handsome, long. 
wedge-shaped potato; thrives well on both sand 
and clay soils. Western New-York Potato-Growers, 
who have tried it, say it is the best that ever grew. 
It tastes much like the good old Peachblow; does 
not shrink in cooking; is solid, mealy, and fine 
grained; the outside skin peels off in boiling, and 
leaves the inside intact, not crumbling to pieces; 
eyes irregular, some smooth. some deep, but few in 
number; skin firm, reddish ftlesh-colored; flesh 
white, of fine flavor; vine stocky, and keeps through 
drought by reason of the roots growing deep into 
the soil. 

I have taken pains to find what the fertil- 
izer above mentioned costs, and the 1000 Ibs. 
delivered at his station probably cost him 
less than $20.00. Now, I i not know how 
much time friend M. oecupied in this work, 
nor do I know how much ground he used. 
The number of pounds of potatoes he raised 
was 1677 5-7. Probably the expenses were 
not more than $25.00 out, besides his labor. 
His crop of potatoes, if sold at the prices ad- 
vertised, will bring him something like 
$75.00, in round numbers. 

One reason for giving this was to show 
what a wide-awake, enterprising, industrious 
man or Woman may do in the line of work 
mapped out in Homes in our last issue. The 
Bradley Company paid him a premium of 
$75.00 for his feat. Now, friends, we can 
get similar results from bees, poultry, and a 
dozen other things (I was going to say a 
hundred, and I guess it would not be far out 
of the way) by putting brains and hard work 
into it. While I think of it, our friend Ter- 
ry, the great potato-grower of the State of 
Ohio, is now engaged in writing me a book 
on potato culture, which we expect to be 
forthcoming in a few weeks. The price 
will be moderate, and we expect it to be up 
to the times in every thing pertaining to po- 
tatoes. 


——————_ EEE 
D. A. JONES’S FRAME AND HIVE. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE KIND OF HIVES THAT OUR 
CANADIAN FRIENDS USE FOR GETTING THE 
TREMENDOUS CROPS OF HONEY THEY RE- 

PORT NOW AND THEN. 

OME time ago Ernest reminded me 
that I was doing wrong in making no 
mention in the A B C book, price list, 
and GLEANINGS, of the hives ag oa 
by friend D. A. Jones and his large 

class of pupils throughout Canada and other 

territory. I accordingly wrote for a sample 
frame, which we will show by an engraving 
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soon. This frame is peculiar,in being about 
11% inches wide by 14 deep, outside measure. 
The extreme length of top-bar is 13 inches, 
and isaheavy V-shaped comb-guide, made of 
one piece of wood. This comb-guide is real- 
ly athree-cornered piece of wood about ¢inch 
on the side,and forms shoulders to which the 
end-bars are nailed. The distance from shoul- 
der to shoulder is 10% inches, so 10% inches 
is the width of the frame inside. The end- 
bars are ¢ inch thick, and exactly 14 inches 
long. The bottom-bar is exactly 12 inches 
long, and has projecting points, which are 
almost a necessity for a frame so deep. These 
points strike the sides of the hive when put- 
ting a frame in place, preventing bees from 
being crushed. This bottom-bar is set edge- 
wise, and is very light, being only 4 inch by 
alittle less than +. Below is what friend 
Jones says iu regard to it. Now, the follow- 
ing letter was not intended for publication ; 
but it is so rare that we get any thing from 
friend Jones I am sure he will excuse me. 

Friend Root:—Please accept our thanks for your 
kind offer, which is duly appreciated. I will havea 
frame built to size sent you. In marked catalogue 
which we forward you, you will find inside meas- 
urements of frame. There are now a great many 
thousand of these hives in use throughout Canada; 
in fact, I believe more of them than all others put 
together. There are hundréds manufacturing them 
besides myself. Out of orders received last year 
for 37 different sizes, 9) per cent of the whole 
amount sold was our size. We have no axes to 
grind inthe frame or hive business, and would as 
soon make one kind as another, and adopt, could I 
secure better results; but after atrial of 14 years 
by the side of the shallow frames, the results were 
so much better that I could no longer resist the 
temptation of using them exclusively. When Mr. 
Langstroth visited me, accompanied by Judge An- 
drews, it would have done you good to see how 
readily father Langstroth could handle my frame, 
und he was so delighted with them that he asked 
me to construct him some hives that he might give 
them a trial; but they were never shipped him, on 
account of his sickness soon after. 

You will observe that the bottom-bar projecting 
prevents the frame from touching the side of the 
hive in manipulation. This allows of greater rapid- 
ity in bandling. One frame is laid on side or stood 
on end; no bees can be mashed, ‘as the projections 
keep the frame bee-space above board. 

If you do not issue your new book before the first 
or middle of April, lean give you some new im- 
provements to put in it, in connection with bee cul- 








. ture—things of very great importance in wintering 


bees, the production of comb honey, improvement 
in sections, and a number of other valuable things 
which would perhaps add a little to its interest. 

Some years ago lI thought of making metal cor- 
ners, and made a great number of devices, some of 
which I believe are not equaled yet. Although I 
did not take to the metal corners favorably, yet 
since reversible frames are receiving some atten- 
tion, I believe that some of the simpler ones would 
be hard to beat. If you send us one of your latest 
improved, and should it not be superior to mine, I 
will then forward you a sample for your inspection, 
to manufacture, of course, should you desire to do 
60, and no hundred-dollar charge either. 

Beeton, Ont., Feb. 16, 188, D, A. JONES, 
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We send you a sample of our latest revers- 
ible frame, friend J.,and I should be ex- 
tremely happy to have suggestions from you 
before our next edition of the A B C goes to 
press. And by the way, friend J., we shall 
feel a little more free to trespass on your 
kind liberality if you would take some pay, 
in some shape or other, for the benefits you 
are continually conferring upon us. 


___|6h6l 
FERTILIZING QUEENS. 


PROF. COOK DISCUSSES THE PROBABILITIES OF A 
QUEEN BEING FERTILIZED BEFORE SHE 
EMERGES FROM THE CELL. 


EAR MR. EDITOR:—You ask my opinion about 
fertilization of queens after reading Mr. F. 
Cheshire’s article in the British Bee Journal. 
l reply, that itis not at all changed. I have 
discussed this subject in a paper sent to New 

Orleans, to be read at the International Congress; 
but as I had not then seen the article in question, I 
will add a few words. Mr. Cheshire remarks truly, 
that the sperm-cells are quite mature before the 
drone-bee assumes the imago stage. If any one ex- 
amine critically the reproductive or generative or- 
gans of the mature drone he will find that the testa- 
cles, or festes, are much smaller than they are in the 
pupa, ornymph. The reason for this is, that the 
sperm-cells have wandered, or migrated, having 
passed through the generative duct to the seminal 
sack, the Vesicule seminales. In this migration, 
mucous is added, and the cells are bunched, or 
massed, preparatory to coition. Thus massed they 
are passed down into the external organ, which, by 
a sort of turning wrong side out in copulation, de- 
posits them in the oviduct of the queen, which 
clasps and forces them into the spermatheca. 

Mr. Cheshire says that the sperm-cells are already 
active inthe larva. He does not say whether in the 
mature or in the partially developed larva. I did 
not suppose they were active at all in the larva, but 
have found them soin the pupa. If they are active 
in the larva it must be when the latter is fully ma- 
tured. That they are so at all, seems strange and 
exceptional. If they are active there can be little 
question but they are functionally perfect. The ac- 
tivity of the spermatoa in all animals seems to be 
the test of vitality. 

In the impregnation of the queen, millions of 
these sperm-cells are to be passed up the oviduct, 
and passed into the spermatheca. For this to be 
accomplished, the cells must be massed and forced, 
under the orgasm of the queen, along the oviduct, 
into the spermatheca. It is possible—hardly proba- 
ble—that a few of these might wander along the 
channel, and find this destination in the case sug- 
gested, were the sperm-cells free, and the queen de- 
veloped and ready for impregnation. All animals, 
insects included, have an age of so-called puberty, 
before which sexual instinct is absent, and impreg- 
nation impossible. I know in insects this is often 
early. I have seen butterflies in copuloso soon after 
the female had emerged from the chrysalis, that 
her wings had not got dried. We know, however, 
that the queen leaves the cell days before the or- 
gasm appears. To suppose, then, that putting an 
immature—in fact, a larval insect—into a cell where 
a queen is yet inchoate, and to suppose impregna- 
to occur, is, it appears to me, expecting more, 
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much more, than the law of probabilities will war- | 
rant. As Mr. Cheshire suggests, it is a field where | 
we may experiment. Indeed, I have experimented, | 
and with no sign of success. Had I seemed to meet 
success, I should have tried over and over again, | 
for other explanation would have offered till all pos- 
sible opportunity was destroyed. A. J. Cook. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


rr) 
REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


jecting arms to top-bars. I prefer the bot- 
tom corners, not only because they brace 
and strengthen the frame, but because, be- 


/ing made by machinery, they are absolutely 


alike, and always alike, no matter whether 
you bought them ten years ago or to-day. 


| The reversing devices are also always alike, 
-and can therefore be made so that they will 


come over the metal corner with a snap, the 


_spring of the wire making it a pretty secure 
| fixture. 


With the thumb-nail, however, the 


| part that springs over the top-bar can be 


JUST WHERE THE MATTER STANDS NOW. 


"HE number of models received by mail | 
is still almost as great as at our last | 
issue. A great many of them are ex- | 
actly what we picture below—the de- | 
vice described in our issue for Feb. 1, | 

page 105. Well, after we had made about a 
hundred or so of these I did not feel satistied | 
with them; they did not stay up in place as | 
Il wanted them, and propolis would be apt 
to force the wires out of the wood where | 
they go into the perforations of the end-bars. | 


» 
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FRAME-REVERSING DEVICE AS WE 
FEBRUARY FIRST. 
While studying on this problem, mean- | 
while considering all devices that came in, I | 
got a hint from one made of sheet iron, com- | 
ing from friend ©. H. Deane, Mortonsville, | 
Ky. Friend Deane uses a strip of heavy | 
sheet iron, much like the Howes idea, only it | 
was bent out so as to form a supporting arm | 
in the shape of a loop made of the iron. | 
The top pce of the loop extended over the 
top-bar of the frame perhaps half an inch; 
and when in place it rested on the top-bar | 
with considerable pressure. This pressure | 
kept it in place ; and if the frames were not | 
exactly accurate in their dimensions, there | 
was spring enough toit so that it would adjust 
itself. The sheet-iron arm, however, I con- 
sider objectionable, because it will mash | 
bees, or cut them in two where it rests on the | 
metal rabbet, unless you use great care in | 
handling. The wire loops shown in the cut | 
above, I consider greatly preferable, and in | 
oe sa below you will see I have combined | 
both. 
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ROOT’S FRAME-REVERSING DEVICE. | 
We put our frames together as you will 
notice, using bottom corners all around. 
But the same arrangement will work equally 
well on a nailed frame made without pro- | 


providing I continue using it. 


down, as he does over any 


| snapped off from the metal corner, then it 
| swings over like the Howes device. Instead 


of being obliged to use a screw at the pivot 
where it turns, both wires are put through a 
quarter-inch hole, then turned over and 
clinched witha hammer. When put on just 
right, the points of the wires should describe 


_a circle in the end-bar of the frame ; that is, 


they press against the wood so as to make 
this circular scratch as they turn around, 


‘and the whole fixture is thus held closely 


and securely tight against the end-bar. The 
corner also possesses much greater strength 


| than our old-style top corners, and the wires 
| are so smooth that there is no danger of cut- 
| ting the fingers. 
| them several days, and are prepared now to 
| fill all orders at the followin 


We have been shipping 


prices: 
Reversible frames in the flat, $5.00 per 100, 


or $45.00 per 1000; same already put up, 
' $1.00 per 100 extra. 
| without hives in which to ship them, 25 
cents per 100 extra, or fraction thereof, must 
| be included for 
| wiring, and without the wood being pierced 


If they are ordered 


crating. Prices without 


for wires, $4.00 per 100, or $35.00 per 1000, in 
the flat. A sample frame by mail will be 
15 cts.; pair of wires by mail, 4 cts.; revers- 
ing corners, per 100, $1.00; per 1000, $7.50. 
In making this corner I have infringed on 
the ideas of friends Howes and Deane; no 
others that I know of, although great num- 
bers of devices made of wire have been sent 
in. I have written to friend Howes to 


_know what I shall pay him for the privilege 


of using the pivot arrangement, providing 
he is the first inventor of said arrangement. 
I have also asked friend Deane to say how 
much I owe him for the idea he furnished, 
It is by no 
means certain that this is the best device 
that will be brought forth, but it pleases me 
i best of any thing I have seen or heard 
or. 
————— nn ee 


BEE-KEEPERS’ CONGRESS AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


E are just waiting for the train. I ex- 
plained to Huber as well as I could 
that papa was going away off on the 
cars, for a good many days. He 
laughed, and began to jump up and 

iece of intel- 

ligence that papa gives him ; but when papa 
kissed them good-by all around, finishing up 
with his pebysniy. his little lips drew up, 
and he couldn't keep back the tears, and 
papa couldn’t either. Oh dear! I do not 
want to go away from home at all. I love 
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my home, the factory, the greenhouse, the 
carp-pond, and all the things. 
ON THE WING. 

It is 10 o’clock, and we are flying over the 

frozen landscape. The morning sun pours 

down a flood of light. You remember how 


I told you I had been thanking God lately | 


for the sunshine. As the fields and towns 
fly past us, this wealth of sunshine comes 
out as it never did before. 
does not even thaw the snow where we are 
now; for where we are it is still below zero. 
My heart bounds at the thought that at the 
rate we are speeding southward this beauti- 
ful panorama will soon change to one of 
spring time and verdure. Of course, the 


creeks and rivers we pass are all solid, and | 
many of them form beautiful pathways for 


children, and for cattle and other farm stock; 
and, by the way, I notice cattle hunting low 
places, and pawing in vain for water. Is 
that the case with any of your stock, my 
friends? Remember our dumb friends. The 
sleighing is beautiful, and the hard level 
surface which the roads present is very 
pleasing. Itis seldom that this portion of 
Ohio has. enjoyed such sleighing as it has 
had for five or six weeks past. 


2 o'clock Pp. M.—The snow is beginning to | 
disappear, and the streams are uncovered. | 
The sight of the babbling brooks is refresh- 
ing, after the scenery has been so long all | 


ice-bound. Iam enjoying my ride amazing- 
ly ; and as my mind has been free from busi- 
ness cares, I have just studied out a great in- 
vention—or, rather, it came of itself. 
tell you about it some day. Weare in the 
neighborhood of Springfield, Ohio. 


_ Reports DIscouriaine. 
others. We had four hives; have the hives 


; 
yet, for that matter. We were going to have 
at least four swarms, then I was going to send for 














Of course, it | 


I will | 
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/they will be worth for manure. I would 
/ not give up at one defeat, if I were you. If 
| your neighbor’s bees lived without any car 
it is pretty certain that your method of man- 
agement has been at fault in some respect. 


CAN'T KEEP BEES WHERE IT 18 30 BELOW ZERO. 

I can't keep bees through winter in this locality, 
where the thermometer is 3L° below zero. I started 
in winter with 36 colonies; lost 26; 10 alive now. 
There are now 250 full frames of combs. Iam at a 
loss to know what to do with all of those empty hives 
and combs before the hot season sets in. I want 
you to advise some plan for me to get bees in them 
early in the season. The most of my bees died with 
plenty of honey in the hive. W. RIGGEN, 

North Salem, Ind., Feb. 7, 1885. 

Friend R..if you have the low tempera- 
(ture you mention, continuously for several 

weeks, I would try wintering the bees ina 
cellar. You know this is quite extensively 
done now in many localities. 

















OUR FOUR-PIECE-SECTION MACHINE. 


SOMETHING FURTHER IN REGARD TO IT, 


ELOW we give to our readers an en- 
graving of the four-piece-section ma- 
chine we spoke of in GLEANINGS of 
Jan. 15. It works with perfect satis- 
faction, turning out as smooth and 

nice a section as you will find in the market. 
Owing to the improvements we have re- 
cently made on this machine, we can not 
afford it for less than $35, instead of $40, as 
stated in our former issue. We can fill or- 
| ders on short notice just now, as we are 
| still not badly crowded. Remember this 
machine saws and sandpapers the sections 
all at one movement, and does not require 
skilled help to run it. 


» 


UR bees are all dead—died with cholera. We | 
noticed before cold weather set in that one | 
hive had it, and we carried it away from the | 


the rest of your A BC book (1 have the first part), | 


and for GLEANINGS; but that is all gone. 
to ask you if you will please tell me what I can do 
with the honey and comb and hives. 
very offensive. 


1 write 


They smell | 
Will the hives give it to other bees? | 


We feel worse about our bees, because our neigh- | 


bor’s bees that received no care are doing well. 


They said they did not care whether they lived or | 


not. 
ease in our working with them?’ We wanted to 
learn about them. AGNES HUDDLESON. 
Victor, lowa, Feb. 17, 1885. 
Lam afraid, my fnend, you have packed 


Could we have caused the bees to get the dis- | 


your bees too close, and this would be the | 
reason Why the bees are all right that had | 


no care. | ‘ 
bees can get in, and in May or June give 


Shut up your hives so no robber- | 


these offensive combs, one at a time. to | 


strong colonies, and they will fix them in no | 
When opportunity offers, it would be | 
a good plan to brush out the dead bees, and | 


time. 


brush off the combs as well as you can con- 
veniently.. Put the dead bees on your com- 
post heap, and they will probably be worth 
something. The worse they smell the more 


OUR NEW MACHINE FOR MAKING THE FOUR-PIECE 
DOVETAILED SECTION, 

| ‘This is by all means the cheapest rig a 

| supply-dealer can use for making section 

| boxes, for it does away with the necessity of 

‘an expensive cigar-box planer. 
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A HOME-MADE BUZZ-SAW FOR MAK. | 
ING HIVES. 


WAY FRIEND HESELTON MADE ONE, 


TURNED BY HIS TWO BOYS. 


CHE TO 


HAVE been a bee-keeper for twenty-five years, | 
but it has been only about ten years since I | 


2 
‘ commenced with a frame hive. Since that 1 


have takena great deal more interest in the | 


bee business, yet [have not made much ofa 
success of it, as T have had a farm to attend to, and 


that has taken most of my time; but I shall never | 
give it up while Ll live, for I love the “little busy | 


” 


bee. 


After T commenced reading GLEANINGS I found | 


there was a better way to make hives and frames 
than with a hand-saw; but to buy a Barnes foot- 
power would cost me more money than I could 
spare; so [ set about building one. In the first 
place, I went to the blacksmith shop and procured a 
piece of inch round iron, 20 inches long. 
ends square, and obtained the centers. 

down the journals, and the end where the thread 
was to be cut, and I did all the filing with one Nich- 
olson ten-inch file. 


made by nailing some two-inch strips across some 
other strips of the same kind. I filed some screws 
to a point, for the centers to run on, and clamped 
the frame to an old sewing-machine table. 
took two eight-inch flat files that had been worn 
out, and ground them into right and left chisels, to 


turn my journals true, which I accomplished at odd 


spells. I then took the shaft to the shop, had a 
collar-shrunk on for the saw to rest aguinst, a 
thread cut, anda nut put on to hold the saw. He 
also made a loose collar for the nut to work against. 
For the iron and work he charged me one dollar. I 
then took it home and put it into my lathe, and did 
what turning was then needed. 
went onIT had to turn down to % of an inch, as it 
would not make a plump inch, when it was made 
round, 

Ithen built a table, about 4 feet long and 3 feet 
wide on top. The top is a frame, and hangs on 


hinges at the back end, so that it can be raised and | 


lowered at pleasure. The right half of the table 


runs on slides like the Barnes, but the slides are | 


inch ash. Iraise the table by placing blocks under 
it, of the required thickness. 


nesses of inch lumber together, cut out like felloes 
toa wagon-wheel. The spokes are also inch lum- 
ber, and six in number. The hub is made of some 
heavy tough lumber, cut into wheels about a foot 
in diameter, and securely nailed to the spokes, and 
two of these wheels on each side. 
a tough hickory shaft two inches square, turned 
down the journals to about 114 inches, put a crank 


on each end, hung the wheel so that it would run | 


true, and put on my belt, which a saw-mill man 
gave me. It wasan old piece of 4 ply belt. 
off a strip 3 inches wide, and pulled it in two, and it 
works all right. 
which you ordered for me from Fitchburg, Mass. 
The shaft runs in wooden boxes, babbitted, and now 
with one of my boys at each crank I can cut up inch 
lumber rapidly and nicely. In ‘'-inch lumber it 
sings like a top. 

I want to build me a wooden turning-lathe. If 
there are any of the readers of GLEANINGS that 


BE 


I filed the | 
T then filed | 


I then put a small pulley on the | 
shaft, and hung it on its centers, in a little frame | 


I then , 


Where the saw | 


I then built a driving: | 
wheel 4 feet in diameter, by nailing three thick- | 


I then planed up | 


T cut | 


The saws are 8 inches in diameter, | 


have had any experience in that line of work, I 
| should be glad to hear from them through that 
medium. G. H. HESELTON, 

Valley, Lewis Co., Ky., Feb. 9, 1885. 

Such a machine as you describe, friend H., 
will do a large amount of work, without 
doubt; but it strikes me you ought to have 
|}a pretty good family of boys, if you expect 
to drive much of a business. While two are 
turning, there ought to be about two more 
having a good rest. so as to take their place 
| presently. As your business increases, very 
likely the boys will begin to plead for a little 
| steam-engine; and if they will put in and 
| help their pa, there will not be any trouble 
| in paying for it. Your large wheel should, 
/ by good rights, be entirely below your buzz- 
| saw table, so your belt will not ever be in 

the way in cutting off long boards. You 
can either put the boys down a little lower 
| than the tloor, or else elevate yourself and 
the saw-table a little higher than the floor. 
| Thanks for your description of the way you 
| did the work yuurself, so as to save expense. 


os elie ieee alin Mia inane tieciesiacins 
MY REPORT. 


HONEY EVER SUCCESSFULLY COMPETE 
SUGAR, AS A HOUSEHOLD SWEET? 


CAN WITH 
COMMENCED the season with 10 colonies of 
my own, all in good condition, and & colonies 
on shares which were in fair condition. The 
early part of the season promised exceeding! 
well, and my bees never gathered as much 

from apple-bloom before. They filled up the spare 
room in the brood chamber, besides storing a con- 
siderable surplus, and becoming strong in working 
force, and in unusually good trim for a suecessful 
summer's business. 

However, white clover did not yield much honey; 
and basswood, of which we have but little at best, 
yielded next to nothing. Buckwheat did well for as 
dry a season as we had, so did Spanish needles; but 
the yield from those sources is not large in this sec- 
tion. Taken all together, the past season was con- 
siderably below an average one. L produced all 
comb honey. My own colonies averaged me 3615 
Ibs., spring count, with *0 per cent increase, and 
those I ran on shares averaged 29's Ibs. and 100 per 
cent increase. I sold all my honey near home, at 
from 16 to 25 cents. per pound, the first being whole- 

sale and the latter retail prices. 

I found the market at times almost glutted with 
| honey, and it was dull work to make sales at such 

times. I have produced honey for more than 20 
| years, and have sold at prices ranging from 15 up to 
40 cents a pound for comb honey, and am at present 
strongly of the opinion there can be an overpro- 
| duction of honey, and that we are not far from it 
now. While many think that honey should be as 
commonly used, as a sweet, as sugar now is, it must 
be recollected that itis generally considered more 
of aluxury than any thing else at present, and ] 
doubt if we can ever produce it cheap enough to 
get it out of that position, and live. 

EMBARKING ONE'S ALL IN THE HONEY BUSINESS. 

I have always been too much of a doubting 
| Thomas to make the bee business a specialty, and 

“risk all in one ship,” and am therefore engaged in 

fruit culture in connection with bee culture, and 

find it pleasant and agreeable as well as profitable. 
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Inow have 9 acres in orchards, 3 acres in rasp- 
berries, and ‘4 acre in strawberries, and intend to 
plant between 3 and 4 acres more to raspberries and 
strawberries next spring. At some future time I 
will try to give you some further reports as to my 
success in the undertaking. SAMUEL RAvU, 

Columbiana, Ohio, Feb. 13, 1885. 

Friend R., 1 am afraid you are doubting a 
little too much, are you not? It is my im- 
pression that there are many who preter to 
raise honey instead of doing something else, 
even if the price should come down so as to 
average not more than the price of white 
sugar, as it is now retailed in, our markets. 
Of course, there are many who have other 
work that would pay them better; but those 
who love the bees and the business, I think 
would still save the honey when it comes, 
and Iam not sure but it will eventually 
prove to be the cheapest sweet, all things 
considered, that can be obtained. 


re 


HEDDON’S HONEY-RACK COMPARED 
WITH J. P. MOORE’S. 


ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO MORAL PATENTS. 





between it and the tops of the frames, which is 
wrong, for they will do so. Ihave never used one 
myself, but a neighbor has, so I know from person- 
al observation. Also the engraving of his hive is 
wrong in one particular. It would appear from it 
that the slat honey-board had strips running cross- 
wise with the frames, which is not a fact. 
WIDE FRAMES VS. HEDDON’S CASE. 

1. It dispenses with separators, saving expense, 
and making one less “ trap’’ to have around. 

2. It keeps sections free from propolis, by having 
proper bee-spaces above and below the sections, and 
covering the sides entirely; at least, this has been 
my experience, and 1 infer that others have had the 
same, from the * boom" they got at the Michigan 
convention. 

3. The sections are brought down closer to the 
brood-frames when putting on the first sections at 
the commencement of the honey-flow; i. c¢., to get 
the bees at work in sections you do not have to put 
them so high up, and away from the heat of the 
brood-nest, which is important in preserving the 
heat of the hive. It is true, one might, by putting 
wide frames at the side, or by division- boards, 


| obviate this objection to wide frames, but this 


RIEND ROOT:—The honey-rack described on | 


oN 


¥ Ist, because it does not make any arrange- 


page 8 of GLEANINGS is not like Heddon’s, | 


makes more “ putter’? and more ‘traps’? around. 
[ tind that, in practice, one case of 28 sections is 
seldom too much for a colony to start on. 

4. It admits of tiering up, without putting on 


| more room than the bees can heat up to the proper 


ments for bee-spaces at top and bottom of | 
' are nearest finished, and which ought to be ripened 


the sections; 2d, It is an inside case; i. ¢., it 
needs another outside of it, for we inter the case 
isto hold only the bottom of the sections, for no 
sensible bee-keeper would think of using sections 
62; in. long and only 2°; in. high. The Heddon case 
covers the sides of sections entirely; 3d, There is 
no arrangement for tiering up in the Moore case. 
I have used a case essentially the same, and do not 
like it. But the Heddon case 1 have yet to find any 


fault with, and any claimed improvement on it bas | 


been, as Mr. Heddon says, only adding a defect. 
AsIdo not remember to have seen any thing in 
print giving its points of merit, I herewith inclose 


‘un article on that subject. 


I will say, in regard to the “ moral-patent” busi- 
ness, I wrote Mr. Heddon, as friend Hutchinson 
suggested, and received a very neat and gentle- 
manly reply from Mr. Heddon, which was quite 
satisfactory, as far as I am concerned; and yet I 
am not satisfied that “ moral patents” are just right, 
or that bee-men are more apt to respect the rights 
of others than any other class of men. The paying 
for aright to manufacture should also include the 
defense of that right. Suppose that now, after you 
have paid Mr. H. $100 for your right, some other 


large establishment, with a less conscientious man |, 


at the head, advertises and makes them for almost 
half what you do, do you think that he would not 
get the custom? Would bee-men be willing to pay 
more forathing of your make than for another 
made equally well? Would the blame rest on the 
bee-man if he did buy of him, the cheap manufac- 
turer? Would he be justified in taking the money 
from his family, to pay you the extra price? Now, 
this is a supposed case; but it is also true in fact, 
as the inclosed leaf from a well-known manufac- 
turer's catalogue will show. 

Allow me to criticise Heddon's article in one 
point. It might be inferred from the paragraph on 


the honey-board, that bees would not build comb | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j 








temperature for wax-working. The sections which 


fustest, are always kept at the top, where the great- 
est heat is supposed to be. 

5. Cheapness. A hive complete with two wide 
frames is put at $3.50, which is to hold 48 sections; 
one hive, complete with two cases, or 56 sections, at 
$3.00—a difference of 50 cts. in favor of cases, and 
room for 16 sections more. This would make, I pre- 
sume, a difference of £60.00 on furnishing an outfit 
for 100 colonies—quite an item! 

6. Ease of handling. In filling wide frames Lhave 
had trouble in handling the frames when full of 
empty sections; they would slip out on the side 
where there was no separator, or would get moved 
a little, just enough to bother, or the bottom-bar 
would get sagged, and leave a space in the middle 
at the top, and thus throw the sections out of 
square by their own weight, when they were being 
filled. A section can not get out of place in a Hed- 
don case; it can’t drop out, nor get in the way of 
another. Sections are easier put in and easier taken 
out of a case. There is no prying up of frames, 
no gluing together of frames. The sections will 
usually drop out themselves when the case is turn- 
ed bottom up, and can thus be emptied while you 
would be getting wide frames out of a hive. They 
are easier to handle when full than a hive full of 
wide frames, for your load is in two parts; this is 
quite an item when, for any reason, you wish to get 
at the brood-combs. 

7. They may be reversed, which is quite impor- 
tant in getting sections sealed over quickly. 

There are some minor points I might mention, 
but think these are enough to convince the most 
skeptical; but if there yet be any doubting Thomas- 
es, I say, let them send to Mr. Heddon and get 
enough to try, and be convinced. But before clos- 
ing I would remind any one who thinks of dispens- 
ing with separators that three things are all impor- 
tant. 1. Sections must not be over 1% in. wide, but 
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may be narrower; 2. Full-sized starters of founda- | 
tion are necessary; 3. The hive must stand so the | 
sections will stand plumb sidewise; i. ¢., not lean so | 
the foundation will not hang just in the center of | 
the section. C. A. HATCH. 

ithaca, Wis. 

| know of the difficulties, friend H., in the 
way of the moral-patent business, and I do 
not wish to be understood that I mean to 
advocate moral patents in place of our pat- 
ent-laws. It is too large a subject for me to | 
even attempt to handle. I ean do this, how- | 
ever, and like to do it: Whenever I want 
to use some important idea advanced by 
somebody else, I like the idea of paying him 
for it, or for his consent to my using and ad- 
vertising it, if you choose. 1 hope the 
brother who sends out the catalogue of | 
which you inclose a leaf will change his next 
issue, or else make some arrangement with 
friend Heddon to let it remain as it is; that | 
is, if he continues to advertise ‘‘ Heddon’s 
Hire”? he should first purchase the right to 
use Heddon’s name as an advertisement for | 
that class of hives. 


Oo 


ALSIKE CLOVER AS A FORAGE AND 
HONEY-PLANT. 


A PAPER READ AT THE CONVENTION AT VASSAR, 
MICHIGAN. 





AVING made some experiments with this clo- 
< ver that proved very satisfactory to myself, 
y I thought to give the result of those experi- 
ments to this convention, hoping that it will 
be of some interest to bee-keepers, and to 
farmers in general. I will first give a description 
of the plant and its growth. 
ALSIKE, OR SWEDISH CLOVER —TRIFOLIUM HyY- 
BRIDIUM. 

So called from being intermediate in its appear- 
unce between the red and white clover, possessing 
qualities common to both. It makes but little 
growth the first year, seldom blossoming in our 
latitude. But the second year it comes on as fast | 
us red clover, sending up from 3 to 5 seed-stalks in 
a stool, which throw out numerous side branches, 
making a succession of bloom for about four weeks. | 
The root is unlike our common red clover, from the 
fact that it has but a small center, or tap root, and 
throws out numerous side-roots, which makes it 
well adapted to low land, or any land that is liable | 
to heave. The stalk is little if any larger than our | 
common timothy grass, growing from one to two 
feet in height, being well covered with fine leaves, 
having blossoms similar to our common white clo- | 
ver, but about one-third larger, bright pink in color, 
fading. to white. The seed is about the size of a 
timothy seed, with the hull off, growing with from | 
3 to § Seeds in a pod, the same as white clover. One 
peculiarity of this clover is, that it makes but little | 
second growth if the seed-stalk is allowed to form; 
consequently the first crop has to be saved for seed, | 
being similar in this respect to mammoth or pea. | 
vine clover. 

| consider it fully as good for hay as timothy, be- 
ing fully as free from dust when cured. Having | 
been well satisfied of its value fora hay crop for | 
some ten years, I decided, in the spring of 1883, to 
seed three acres of land with clear alsike, and make 
unexperiment as to its value for pasture, honey, 


and seed. The piece I decided to seed was 12 by 40 
rods, crossing what was once a black-ash and elm 
swail, now well underdrained. About two-thirds of 
the ground was low; soil a black sandy loam, the 
high ground hard clay, the whole ground being in 


| fall wheat when I sowed the seed in April, 183. 1 


sowed 4 lbs. to the acre, and in October following I 
top dressed the high ground with well-rotted ma- 
nure, putting on 14 two-horse wagon-loads. In 
April, 1884, the clover came on very rapidly, so that 
by May Ist I turned 5 cows and 3 hogs into the fleld. 


| May 24 I put 2 horses in the field, and the last five 


days prior to shutting all stock out of the field, 


which I did June 15th, I allowed 40 sheep on the 


ground. Asa forage plant I will speak hereafter. 


PASTURING ALSIKE SO AS TO MAKE IT BLOSSOY 
IN AUGUST. . 


Knowing its peculiarity of not growing a second 


| crop if the seed-stalk was allowed to form, I pas- 
| tured it close. I know it has been stated, that if it 


was cut in June, just as it was coming into blossom, 
that it would blossom again in August. Thisisa 
mistake. In our latitude the seed-stalk must not be 
allowed to form. My object was to have it come in 
blossom about July 20. In this I failed. It com- 
menced to blossom July 8th, when it was about 4 


| inches high; and by the Lith, 40 rods away, it looked 
, like a fleld of snow, and the aroma of the blossoms 


could be smelled very plainly that distance. The 
bees commenced to work on it with the first blos- 
soms, and continued to work until Aug. 1, for two 
weeks of the time with a perfect roar. 

My failure to have it come in blossom at the close 
of basswood bloom, as the season turned out was 
just what I wanted, for basswood failed to furnish 
any honey; and had it not been for this I should 
have had no white honey to speak of. The last of 
August the seed crop was ready to cut, having at- 
tained a height of about one foot. I secured the 
crop by cutting and curing, the same as though it 
were hay. I thrashed it in November, and got 540% 
lbs. of seed, cleaned ready for market. 

AS A FORAGE-PLANT 
It has no superior, producing a large tlow of very 
rich milk. June 15th, when I shut the stock out of 
the alsike, [ allowed them to run ina field of red 
clover that was just coming into blossom, and at 
the end of the third day the five cows had shrunk 
their milk to the amount of 9 quarts to the milking. 


' Again, in October, to test it further for feed, as 


there was quite a growth of leaves on the ground I 
again allowed the cows in the field. You may judge 
ot my surprise when I found, at the end of a week, 
they had made a gain of 10 quarts to the milking. 

I had, July 1st, 20 swarms of bees that I was work- 
ing for comb honey, and from the alsike blossom I 
obtained 20 lbs. per colony of very nice white honey 
in one and two pound sections. Asa result I have 
sold quite an ameunt of seed to my neighbors, and 
I shall sow five aeres to clear alsike, and about one 
pound to the acre on ten acres, with other seed, this 
com ng spring. 

I would recommend all bee-keepers to get it intro- 
duced in their vicinity as a paying crop for the far- 
mer, and a never-failing source of honey for them- 
selves. 

The seed is the cheapest now I ever have known 
itto be. A. I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, is selling it for 


| 20 cts. a pound, or $10.00 a bushel, so that, by sowing 


four pounds to the acre, which is a great plenty, the 


' cost will be but 80 cts. 
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- This coming season I shall pasture the piece I 
have in‘about’!2 days later, so that, if it matures the 
same as it did this year, it will come into blossom 
about July 20. M. D. Yor«K. 
Millington, Mich. 
’ rT ee tee 


.*+HOW TO MAKE'A CHEAP HEN’S-NEST. 


» FTER my remarks in the former num- 


»* ber; in regard: to a tien’s-nest, I hap- | 


* pened to find, in an old American 
Agriculturist, something like the eut 
below. Acommon flour or sugar bar- 

rel is all that is needed. 
You can buy one at. the 

grocery for about. ten 

cents, usually. .Saw a 

hole in it like the illus- 

, tration, only our artist 

has got.jt upside down. 

“The V-shaped cut should 

“be . uppermost,’ then 

When biddy starts to 

step out “Sie” won't’ be’ 

interrupted in the midst : 

oft her ¢Gitkle by slipping TEN-CENT HEN 8S NEST. 
up. Nail’securely to the hoops the staves 
that are tut: then the Darrel will not be com- 
ing to pieces, even if we have drv weather. 
The» material for the nest may be ground 
moss, straw, or: any thing. you choose: and 


if, in the course of time, the institution | 


should become-a:harbor for vermin, it won't 


cost very much to saturate every part of it | 


with kerosene. ‘The opening can be. easily 


turned: toward the wall. so that the inmate | 
can enjoy the proper amount of retirement | 
from the busy, gossiping flock, while she de- 
posits her snow-white or buff-brown egg, as | 


the case may be. ; 
bs —_—--——E oe ee -:-:*:*=“‘“Caiéi‘SC— 
SWEET, OR BOKHARA CLOVER. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SOWING IT ON BLEAK HILL- 
SIDES, WHERE NOTHING ELSE WILL GROW. 
0 |) ae 


» Sit is about the time of year when bee-keep- 
ers begin to ask the question, ‘Shall we sow 

4 : any thing to-keep our bees busy and out of 

‘ vmischief after the natural pasture is gone? 

‘T should dike to-give a little of iny experience 

with sweet clover. It has generally been classed 


among the »weeds,and, net asa forage plant; but | 
this «ig not strictly true, as. stock of any kind will | 


feed on it very readily in the carly spring, or during 
any<dry season when ‘better pasture is scarce; and 
besides that it isa great fertilizer, as the roots will 
penetrate 4 or 5‘feet into the hardest clay soil, and 


« gwilbleave the soil very mellow, and in good condi- 
«tiom: fer another crop. It is a perennial, bearing | 
-sseed.the second year when the roots all dic. 


»: dift-you wish to seed a piece. permanently, it is bet- 
r tterto sow seed. two years. im suecession. On-our 
river place we bad a barren hillside, too steep to 
plow, that had always been utterly destitute of any 
kind of vegetation. I had tried in vain to seed it to 


- white and-red clover, and other kinds of grass. | 


Five years ago I sowed it to sweet clover, and ever 
since it has produced a splendid crop of honey 
every year, from July.till frost killed it. The sweet 
elover has ‘so mellowed the ground that it is now 
well seeded to white clover, which will, in a year or 
two more, entirely swamp out the sweet clover. 


Any bee-keeper who has too poor a piece of ground 

to raise any paying crop will find thatacrop of 
| swect clover will pay well in honey, besides having 
a crop second to nothing to plow under in the fall 
'for wheat orrye. You need not fear it as a weed, 

as its profit greatly outweighs any little trouble 

you may have in that direction. I regard weeds as 
| the poor farmer's best friend, as they compel him 
| to cultivate his crops, and will fertilize his land 
when he lets it lie idle. 

If you wish to plow it under, sow it pretty thickly 
(as the stalks and roots will not beso.large). Sow 
| froma peck to '4 bushel per acre; 4 or 5 Ibs. will 

seed an aére for a honey crop. 
| Medina, O., Feb. 14, 1885. H. B. HARRINGTON, 

In connection with the above T would re- 
mark, that we have a fine stock of seed that 
we can furnish for £0 eis. per Ib.; 10 Tbs.. 
$1.£0, or 100 Ibs. for $15.00. By mail, 18 ets. 
extra per lb. for bag and postage. If you 
have any piece of ground so hard and barren 
‘that nothing else will grow, try the plan giv- 
en by Neighbor H. I have for almost twen- 
ty years noticed the hillside he speaks of, 
and wondered why there was not something 
that could be made. to grow onit. There is 
no more need of its being a troublesome 
weed than common red clover, if we plow it 
under, on the plan suggested, when you want 
to get rid of it. 

TE oO 
J. F. FLORY’S SECTION-CLAMP, 


As Described on Page 100. 


| 


FRIEND FLORY TELLS US ABOUT IT HIMSELF THIS 
TIME. 

WANT to call your attention to one thing, and 

sf that is, those corner clamps that Mr. Geo. Hob- 
ler, our secretary, sent youa few days ago. I 
have been using the wide frames with sections, 
more or. less for nearly ten years; but the 

| greatest objection l ever had to them was it took 
too much time to handle the honey, especially here 

| in California, where honey is cheap and labor high. 
1 finally offered $5.00 for some kind of clamp, or 
| contrivance, that we could clamp them all together 
with, and handJe them like a solid box, like what we 


"| here eall the “Tulare sectional ease,” in which 


| shape nearly all our, comb honey is put up, and is 
cheaper and better than the Harbison section. 

I thought of those corner clamps, perhaps a bun- 
dred times; but there always seemed to be some ob- 
| jection to them, for some cause that I can not now 
| explain. Butt finally rigged up the Barnes saw- 
| table and sawed out a few, and put them on one of 

our sectional cases, when I saw in an instant that I 
| had it, and.exclaimed, “There, now, I've got it, 
sure,’ and started for the bouse to show it to my 
| better half, who was also delighted with it. You 
| see, friend Root, we are partners in bees and eyery 
‘thing else, as well as the babies, which are. only 6, 
| the cldest.£2 years old, and the youngest I]. .So! 
| fixed upalotof sectional cases, intending tg take 
| them to our quarterly bee convention at Hanford, 
in Dec., 18&4, but beipg quite unwell I did not get to 
| go; but at a special meeting in Fresno, Jan. 7, | 
| presented them, and every one was enthusiastic in 
| thelr praise, and there is not a comb-honey produc- 
| er that belongs to the Central California Bee-keep- 
| ers’ Association that saw it, and some that don’t, 
| but say they intend to use them, Their use will ne- 
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cessitate:a honey-board; but, unlike the Heddon 
case, only one. By sawing them ‘, of an inch 
plump, we have the proper space, between each 
section case, which facilitates their handling, with- 
out killing bees, and it seems to me much better 
than two spaces and a honey-board besides, like Mr. 
Heddon’s. 

There is one thing the bee-men here are satisfied 
with, and that is, it is going to revolutionize the 
manner of putting up comb honey here. With the 
low price of honey and high price of labor, we must 
have our honey in shape so as to handle it rapidly, 


and, at the same time, ina neat and attractive form;: 


if itis not, as you have several times mentioned, 
“ gilt-edged honey,” it certainly is ‘* border-edged,” 
as those clamps form a neat and attractive border. 

Please tell everybody on this coast that our annu- 
al bee-keepers’ convention will be the first Wednes- 
day in March, at Hanford, and every three months 
thereafter, always the first Wednesday in the 
month. J. F. Fronry. 

Lemore, Tulare Co., Cal. 

Thanks, friend F., for your kind letter, 
describing your invention. Evidently. you 
had not: yet received your GLEANINGS for 
February when the shore was written, for 
you do not answer in regard to the manner 
of closing the ends of your boxes. You also, 


in tiering up, have a double bee-space, if 1) 


don’t make any mistake. 
ro 
ARTIFICIAL INCREASE. 


HOW AND WHEN TO UNDERTAKE 


SWARMING. 


ARTIFICIAL 


M. DOOLITTLE, Dear Sir:—Would it be pos- 
sible for you to give us an article in GLEAN- 
; INGS On artificial increase, after the nucleus 
® system? A. H. NASH. 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
A few days ago I received the above; and as I 
have other like requests I will comply, by here giv- 


ing the three plans of artificial increase which 1 | 
prefer, after trying nearly all the plans | ever read | 


of.. I first wish to say, however, that for this locali- 
ty I prefer natural swarming to any plan of artifi- 
cial increase, where only one swarm. is allowed 
from each old colony, and where said swarm will 
issue in time to prepare both old and new colonics, 
in good shape for the honey harvest. 

The first plan I will give of artificial increase is 
what is termed by sonre the “nucleus plan.’ To be 
of the most value, the nucleus should be formed 20 
to 25 days before the honey harvest, by having 
cnough bees in it to protect a frame two-thirds full 
of brood, the larger part of which should hatch dur- 
ing the first four or five days, while said comb 
should contain some eggs just laid, if possible. 
Besides this frame of brood and bees, the nucleus 
should contain a frame having a pound or two of 
honey init, the whole being set in a hive, and con- 
fined to one side by means of a division-board. The 
next day after making, a mature queen-cell should 
be given, or a newly hatched queen introduced. In 
about ten days, if all proves favorable, the young 
queen will be laying, whenI go to the hive from 
which I formed the nucleus, and select a frame of 
brood, nearly all of which’ are about gnawing out of 
the cells, and add this to the. nucleus, always put- 
ting a frame of comb or foundation in the old colo- 
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ny to take the place of the one taken out. I now wait 
four or five days, when I go to the: old colony and 
take out 5 frames of brood, from which all the bees 
are shaken (as they were from the last-mentioned 
comb), when I carry them to the nucleus. IT now fill 
out each hive (I use 9 frames ina hive), with empty, 
comb or fdn. and put on the surplus arrangement. 
By the above, each colony is made of about equal 
strength, and the brood is. so taken out of,the old 
hive that the colony does not have a desire to 
swarm. This old colony will have the most fleld- 
bees for the first week or so, but the other will soon 
make the stronger colony of the two. 

My next plan is to make one colony from each old. 
one, on the principle of division of the bees, instead 
of the brood, as in the: above case. . In using this 
plan we wish queen-cells nearly mature by the time 
our first colonies are preparing to swarm. Having 
such cells on hand I gotoa colony preparing to 
swarm, or one that has its:hive full of bees,and 
brood (if the hive is not thus full it is useless to try 
to increase them), and move it a few feet to one 
side of its old location, so as to puta new hive in its 
place. I now look over the combs until, I,find the 
one having the queen on it, when I place said comb 
in the new hive. Next I give.them a frame having 
some honey in it, and then .fill out the hive with 
empty comb or fdn., when about two-thirds of the 
bees in the old hive, are, shaken in front.of the new 
hive, and allowed to run in. .After this Larrange 
the frames back in the old.,hive, putting in a divi- 
sion-board in place of. the frame taken out, when 
the old hive is carried to a.new, location, where I 
wish it to remain. After.the bees thus. removed 
have become reconciled ,to their queenless condi- 
tion I give them one of the nearly mature cells, or 
a virgin queen which-will, soon ,be laying. In_ this 
way Ihave. secured my new swarm, controlled.all 
after-swarming, and introduced, my young queen 
all to my liking, and with but very little trouble. 

The third plan is one Luse on.coelonies which do 
not swarm up to ten days before the honey. harvest, 
when d proceed to make ecolenies from them.ug,fal- 
lows: A hive is filled with frames of empty combs, 
and placed upon, the stand of one of.these colonies 
which has not swarmed, and all the boxes:are taken 
off and placed thereon, then all the bees are shaken 
and brushed off their combs of, brood and honey, in 
front of this prepared hive,into which. they, will 
run as fast as shaken off. Thus I; have a coleny 
that is ready for the honey harvest,.as they, have 
the queen, bees, and. partly filled boxes all] in readi- 
ness for work. Previous -to this, nuclei, have been 
started, so ‘have plenty of laying queens to use as 
I need them. I next take all the combs of brood 
from which the bees were brushed, except one, ar- 
ranging them in the hive: the bees were shaken out 
of, and carry them .to the stand of another colony 
which has not swarmed. Next I take the comb of 
brood which was.left out,and go to one of the 
nuclei, taking out the frame having the laying queen 
on it, and place the comb of brood in its place. 
Take the frame, bees, queen, and all, and set it in 
the place left vacant for it when arranging the 
combs of brood. Now put on the boxes, and, hav- 
ing all complete, I move the colony to a new stand, 
and set the prepared hive in its place. Thus I have 
a laying queen, and enough of her own bees to pro- 
tect her, together with a hive filled with combs of 
brood, and all the fleld-bees from the removed colo- 
ny. The loss of bees to the removed colony stops 
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the swarming impulse, and in about a week they 
have so regained their loss that they are ready for 
the boxes again. In this way I make only one colo- 
ny from two old ones, but have all in the best possi- 
ble condition to take advantage of the honey har- 
vest. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 13, 1885. 
rr a Si 
WIDE VS. NARROW TOP-BARS. 


FRIEND ALLEY’'S IDEAS IN REGARD TO THE MAT- 


F late there has been a good deal said in the 
journals about the bees building comb be- 
tween the top-bars, honey-board, or the caps. 
If the hive is properly constructed, there need 
be no complaint on this account. I haveread 

something about “ nuisances in the apiary;” but 
in all my experience in bee-keeping, the biggest and 
worst nuisance is the narrow top-bar to the mova- 
ble-frame hive. Mr. Langstroth saw this defect in 
the first frames he devised, and soon discarded the 
narrow bar for a wide one, and at the same time 
gave his space between the top-bar and the honey- 
board above. 

Now, is it really necessary to have a “sink” hon- 
ey-board where the hives and frames are made as 
above? I have never used a narrow top-bar in my 
apiary, but had occasion to work on hives for other 
people, where the top-bar was but % of an inch 
wide. The first move would be to pry off the honey- 
board, and with it several pounds of honey and wax. 
Before proceeding further, the bees must have time 
to clean up the loose honey; and then what a fine 
job it is to get out such frames! It is almost vexing 
enough to “ make a minister swear.” 

Last year I bought 20 three - frame nucleus hives, 
all having narrow top-bars. If the bees and I live 
until spring, there will not be one of them on my 
premises after May 10. What possible objection can 
there be to a 1',-inch-wide top-bar’ The apiarist 
who has never used them knows but little about 
how nicely they work, and with what ease and com- 
fort he can open and examine a colony of bees, 
compared with the hive having narrow bars. Bee- 
keepers about here have used the former for over 
twenty years, also thin honey-boards, slatted honey- 
boards, and, in fact, all kinds, except those made of 
perforated zinc; the result, so far as a crop of hon- 
ey was concerned, was all the same. 

The frames having wide top-bars should be spaced 
80 that there will be not quite ‘4 inch between them 
at the top, and there should be the same room be- 
tween the top of the frame and the honey-board, or 
whatever is used over the frames, and no comb of 
any account will be put in between. The L. frames 
with a top-bar 1"; inches wide will just about fill the 
space of the L. hives; that is, where the hive is 141, 
inches wide. The dimensions for a standard Lang- 
stroth hive, as Mr. L. has givenin his book, are 1414 
inches wide, 18'; inches long, and 10 inches deep. 

All the frames in the twenty nuclei I received last 
year were made for hives that should be ‘, inch 
longer than the above. All these frames had tin 
corners to keep them from getting out of square, 
but every one of them was ), of an inch lengthwise 
out of square, and for that reason I shall cut the 
combs out of every frame, and put them in others 
that have no tin corners. I never have any thing to 
keep my frames square, except the nails, and none 
of them are out of true. 


I have received several frames lately (samples of 
the reversible arrangement), and all had the narrow 
top-bars. To me, this is an objectionable feature; 
but I did not see how a wide one could be used 
where the reversing arrangement was affixed tu 
them. Well, I set my wits at work, and soon de- 
vised one that the wide top could be used on. A 
sample will be sent you soon, also cuts, to show 
them in GLEANINGS. You will see that this ar- 
rangement is very simple, practical, and easily ap- 
plied. The top-bar is held firmly in place, and the 
frames are as firm as need be. All the work, but 
nailing, can be done with the circular saw. 
Wenham, Mass., Feb. 6, 1885. H. ALLEY. 


Friend A., 1 know there are some who pre- 
fer top-bars more than one inch wide; but 
| before getting out our metal corners I exper- 
'imented pretty thoroughly, and used hives 
| with top-bars of different widths for several 
| years. Those having a top-bar 14 inches 
wide troubled us more in the apiary than 
any thing we ever used. The bees were con- 
tinually bridging from one to the other, so 
as to make the whole top look like a solid 
chunk of combs and sticks. Somebody (and 
I am inclined to think it was J. H. Townley, 
the father of the chaff-packing arrangement | 
suggested frames 14 inches wide, with the 
top-bars beveled off so as to present only a 
sharp knife edge along the pp. edges. | 
think likely these would work better; but 
the way we handle combs for queen-rearing. 
it seems to me no width is so convenient as 
the orthodox {-inch. I should be glad to 
have the experience of many of the friends 
in this matter. 

oO 


HOW TO TELL WHEN SECTIONS ARE 
FILLED, ETC. 





a 


IS IT ONLY THE VERY YOUNG BEES THAT SE- 
CRETE WAX? 


SEE by Feb.1 number, Mr. Robbins has been 
writing for my benefit; and as I have had over 
twenty letters from other friends, telling me 
how to find out when the Heddon case is full 
and capped over, it is about time I should know 

how to use them to advantage; but, friends, I am 
as bad off as ever; and although I am thankful for 
the advice, none have yet told me how to tell when 
they are full, without disturbing the bees, which 
you must do when you take off the cover; and be- 
fore it can be put down, the smoker has often to be 
used to drive the bees down. With the case I use 
you have only to lift off the top story, and look 
through the glass. I use the wide frames the same 
way, by putting two strips of glass on each side, 
and cut off the arms so you can set a Simplicity top 
over them. They can be held together by a smal! 
wire or string. 

T believe I said once before, that after a bee got 
old enough to be a worker he could make no more 
wax. The editor seems to differ. Now, to prove 
that a worker could secrete no wax, which I claim 
is a product of the bee which it yields before it is 
old enough to be a worker, I built me a hive with a 
wire division-board separating two frames from 
the others. I put all the workers on one side, and 
the young bees and queens on the other, with the 
entrances to each apartment at opposite ends of the 
hive. To keep this colony of workers strong, I got 
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1 lb. of blacks from a breeder, 7 miles off, once a 
week, to make them store honey fast. I fed at en- 
trance, and soon found that they were passing the 
honey through the screen, and the young bees 
gave them scales of wax to build comb. I spoiled 
that by putting in a double screen. They then 
filled their hive full of honey, but could not cap it. 
| one day laid out some sections with foundation, 
and soon found that the bees were cutting it up and 
carrying it off. It proved to be my blacks, and they 
were capping over their honey, and I never saw 
bees work harder; at no time could I find a wax 
scale on any of these bees. W. CONNELLY. 
Ogden, Iowa, Feb. 9, 1885. 


Friend C.,; it is true that in the Heddon 
case the strips of glass are omitted, that we 
have been in the habit of putting in our 
crates for years back; and as the sides of 
the crate go right out to the weather, it 
would be hardly advisable to put in glass as 
in ours. With the crate to go in the in- 
side of a Simplicity hive, however, thére is no 
reason Why glass should not be put in if it is 
wanted.—Your question about the age at 
which bees secrete wax scales depends a 
good deal upon what you call a young bee or 
an old bee. I have always been of the 
opinion that bees of almost any age could 
secrete wax for comb-building, if they were 
obliged to; but Langstroth tells us in his 
book that young bees—at least the principal 
part—do the comb-building. Your experi- 
ment is quite an interesting one. A worker- 
bee goes out to the fields when about two or 
three weeks old, if I am correct; and if it is 
true, that he never hangs in clusters, nor 
secretes scales of wax after this age, it is 
something new to me. 

ek ae - 


A CHAPTER FROM THE EXPERIENCE 
OF AN A BC SCHOLAR. 


HOW I GOT MY FIRST COLONY. 


WAS in the woods, and by chance found it 
clustered on achunk of wood that had been 
split out of atree to get the honey, and the 
party, as usual in this section, left the bees to 
take care of themselves. When I first saw 
them my first impulse was to run away; but seeing 
they were not so much for fight as I thought, I ven- 
tured a little closer, and found them nice yellow 
fellows, but I had no thought of hiving them; but 
when my wife heard my story she insisted so on 
having them that I could not refuse her. The next 
thing was, ‘‘ What shall we put them in?” We had 
no hive, so I took a box about one foot square, 
bored holes for cross-sticks, and started for my 
bees; and by the time I got there my heart was 
beating more than you know, and I was so nerve- 
less that my whole body shook. This is what I call 
some of my experience. Well, I brought them 
home without any trouble, and put them ona stand. 
This was about the last of July, 1883, and the swarm 
was a small one, so we fed them sugar syrup, and 
some of my neighbors told me I would kill them, so 
| quit feeding for about one month; then came the 
A BC book. I opened it, and about the first thing 
ny eyes met was “‘ Feeding and Feeders,”’ so I went 
to work according to your directions, and fed them 
for winter. They were in a box made of '4-inch 


» 
» 
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boards, and sol put the bees (box and all) into an- 








other box, and packed straw between the two; they 
came through all right. During the winter I 
bought four more. Now for my report. I com- 
menced in spring of 1884 with five colonies. 





ras cack ssp tcc eta. pce te eeks deo $8 3.60 
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How is that for “high"? Oh! hold on! IT have 
eleven colonies here yet. They are worth $7.00 
each. I would not say that, but I could sell them 
for that money. 

THE WAY IN WHICH FRIEND K. AND HIS WIFE 
MADE PROGRESS DURING THEIR FIRST SEASON. 
There is but one man in my immediate neighbor- 

hood who has the movable-frame hive, and he has 

the S. hive; my wife and I did ourowntransferring, 
and some other that I did not give in my report. 

We did it all in time of apple-bloom. It seems to me 

your bees are hardier than the bees here, or at least 

they do not dwindle as the rest of my bees do. The 
colony that I gave the queen to, which I got of you, 
stands the winter better than the rest do, and they 
had no better treatment than the rest of my bees. 

They are all in Simplicity hives, with division- 

boards filled back of them with chaff and old clothes. 

The colony above mentioned does not fly as much 

as the rest when it comes off warm, yet they are as 

strong as any of the rest. 

I have some spiter-plant seeds of the Cleome 
speciosissimo, and it yields lots of nectar. If you 
want any of this I can let you have about an ounce, 
at whatever you .think right. It grows about 5 ft. 
high, and branches a good deal. The branches 
grow about 3 ft. long. I gathered that seed all 
from five stalks; but, oh what great drops of nec- 
tar! and the bees found out that it was sweet, and 
they carried it all away. 

Now, friend Root, for the tobaeco, last but not 
least. Iam now 32, and have used tobacco since I 
was about 14, both chewing and smoking. Some- 
times I would quit for a little while, and then at it 
again, but I was ashamed to smoke where peoovle 
would see me, and still [clung to it, and it bound 
me in its chains so completely that now it is no easy 
task to break its fetters; but, brother (if the word 
“brother"’’ seems out of place excuse me, but it 
seems the right one to me the way I use it, that in 
Christ), lam ateacher in Sabbath-school, and one 
of my scholars said to me one day, ** Why, you have 
been smoking; I can smell itin your breath.’’ Do 
you know how that has bothered me since? Just 
think of aman trying to lead others, when he is 
blind himself. God does not want the blind to lead 
the blind, but he wants those who can see to do that 
work, lest they both stumble and fall, sol have 
made up my mind to try to quit the use of that 
filthy weed, and I now take my stand with many 
others. Will you pray for me? God help me, is my 
simple prayer. It is no easy task. The spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak. J. A. KIME. 

Fairfield, Adams Co., Pa., Feb. 2, 1885. 

Many thanks to you for your kind letter, 
my good friend. So the credit of your 
bee-keeping belongs much to the energy 
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and zeal of your pease wife; and 
does me good to learn of instances showing 
how much we are indebted to our 
I shall be very much obliged indeed, friend 
K., for some seeds of the Cleoma speciosis- 
simo; and lam rejoiced more than you can 
tell. to know that you are determined to lis- 


it | 


Wives.— | 


ten to the voice of God which came to you | 


through one of your pupils in your Sunday- 
school. Do not, I beg of you, turn back on 
this message, but hold on and press forward, 
Christ helping you. You can not tell how 
heartily [thank God for having given me 
the means of helping to lead souls to purity 
and godliness, as well as to teach about the 
honey-bees. 
— rn <— a ————-—-— — 


FREEND KLIMITZS QUEEN-CATCHER. 


AN INVENTION FOR PEOPLE WHO FEEL NERVOUS 
WHEN THEY ARE OBLIGED TO HANDLE QUEENS. 


ITH to-day’s mail I send you a sample of 
” what I call my queen-catcher. You may 
smile at the simple thing, or perhaps throw 
it aside with contempt; but I assure you it 
has been for twenty years, and is yet a per- 
fect boon to me. 


A MACHINE FOR CATCAING 


JURY. 


QUEENS WITHOUT IN- 


Years ago, when I would not think of opening a | 


hive of bees without having my hands protected by 


thick mittens, it was out of the question for me to | 
pick up a queen with such clumsy fingers, and I | 


had to get up something to help me out of the 
difficulty. This catcher was the result. All I have 
to do is to take out the plug from the open end, 
which has to be made in the shape of a funnel, and 
set this end lightly over her. As the light strikes 


| genious, and the 
_of fine workmanship. 


allow), and shut it with a plug, which is made hol- 
low for about ', inch, and the hole filled with candy. 

Now, friend Root, if you think it worth while to 
assist the nervous class of bee-keepers by mention- 
ing this queen-catcher, you may do so; if not, you 
may throw it away. I shall be satisfied in either 
case. CHAS. KLIMITZ. 

Batavia, Genesee Co., N. Y., Jan. 2), 1885. 

Friend K., your idea is certainly very in- 
“age as sent us is a marvel 
Your idea of getting 


| the queen out of the cage is especially a neat 


| trick. 


I have been annoyed more in ‘getting 


queens out of the cage, perhaps, than in get- 


ting them out of the hives. Very likely, 


‘when the queen is first put in there, and is 


anxious to get out, she would shoot out at 
once by simply shutting out the light with 
the closed hand; but after she has been in 
the cage several days, say by taking a trip 
by mail, I am inclined to think she would 
not go out so readily. Your whole imple- 
ment would make a beautiful queen-cage. 
I may explain to our readers, that instead of 


| Wire cloth a great number of straight wires 


her from above through the wire she will instantly | 


run up into the cage, which is then closed by re- 
placing the plug. 
just as quick as picking her up with the fingers, and, 
above all, she is never burt. 


Catching a queen in this way is 


For a number of years | 


1 have not used gloves when at work with my bees, | 


but I rely mostly on my catcher when I want to 


| weighed it. 


catch a queen, because I am a very nervous person, | 
and can not keep my fingers quiet enough when I | 


am in the least excited. 


They will tremble in spite | 
of all I can do; and the more valuable the queen is, | 


or the more anxious I am to secure her, the more | 
| of 21 feet, and after a drought of six months’ dura- 


unsteady my fingers are. But with my catcher I am 


always safe, and would not feel content, especially | 
in swarming-time, without having several of them | 


in my pocket. 


To make the queen come out quickly T remove the | 
1 1 | 


plug and fold my hand around the cage to exclude 


the light, when she will run out at once, and into | 


any thing I want her to. The string is only for the | 
purpose of hanging the thing up in my honey-room, 
for I like to have every thing handy. 
I use especially when I want to make some disposal 
of the queen right away, except introducing. For 
this purpose I bore the other end out too (not fun- 


nel shaped, and as large as the piece of wood will | 10 days. 


This catcher | 


| 


ure used, about the size of a fine knitting- 
needle. We can furnish such queen-catch- 
ers to those who may want them, for an 
even 10 cents; and if the demand should be 
larger. possibly less; but I think we shall 
make them of wire cloth instead of wire rods. 


——— re 
CARP CULTURE IN TEXAS. 


A FISH RECELVED FROM THE GOVERNMENT, DEC. 
10, L880, WEIGHS 24°; LBS., AND 18 39 INCHES 


LONG, IN SEPT., 1884. 


D. GLEANINGS:—I am not a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS, nor am I a bee culturist; but 
my friend Buckner, of this place, is both, 
and he handed me your journal to see what 
you and your friends have to say about the 

German carp. In your Jan, No., 1885, I notice a let- 
ter from W. 8S. Kaler, of Andersonville, Ind., in 
which he states that he has a carp five years old 
that is 25 inches long and weighs about 14 lbs. I 
want to tell Mr. Kaler that I can double discount 
him. On Dee. 10, 1880, I received from Prof. Baird, 
20 carp, from 2!, to8inches in length. I cared for 
them well, and last September I took out one and 
Result, 39 inches in length; weight, 24°, 
Ibs. This was one of my oldest fish. In Jan., 1882, 1 
added 26), about the sume size of the former when 
received, to my pond. IT now have in a pond cover- 
ing one acre in area, 280 old fish, and younger ones 
without number. My pond when full has a depth 


tion last year I had 15 feet of pure clear water. | 
depend alone upon the rainfall for water. 

Now, this is a big fish story, but there are num- 
bers of good men in this city who have seen my fish 
and will testify to my statements. I have made 
fish culture a study forthe past ten years, the last 
four of which have been especially devoted to the 
earp. Carp do not hibernate in this climate, no go- 
ing into kittles for a long winter sleep. They begin 
spawning here at two years old; and if well cared 
for, spawn by the million. They spawn but once a 
year, and the spawning season lasts only from 4 to 
They begin to spawn here from the Ist to 
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the 10th of May. 
follows: 

Males and females get together in warm shallow 
water; each emits its ova on the surface of the wa- 
ter, and then by fluttering agitate the water, and thus 
mix the ova of male and female; immediately after 


Their manner of spawning is as 


coming in contact, the egg is formed, and is about | 


the size ofa No.8shot. Itis glutinous, and adheres 
to any thing it comes in contact with, such as weeds, 
vrass, ortrash near the edge of the water. They 


and mother, and On rest of the family. 
Now, when one of these devices is submit- 
ted to me, and [reply that, in my opinion, 
it is neither new, novel, nor useful, the 
chances are that the inventor writes back 
that my statements are false in every par- 
ticular—that I want it myself, or it conflicts 
with some of my own plans, ete. Now read 





| the following : 


will not spawn in deep cold water, nor in a shady | 
| ceived, in which you say, first, that my device has 


place; and if compelled to do s»9 the spawn is lost. 
The eggs will ordinarily hatch in from $& to 11 days; 
but if the temperature of the water be raised to 90 
or 100° Fahr., they will hatch in from 48 to 56 hours. 

You ask Mr. 
raised in a pond of stated dimensions. This is 
simply a question of food and oxygen. Hundreds 
can be raised in very small ponds, if well fed. Oxy- 
gen is usually supplied in sufficient quantity by the 
atmosphere and wind to support them densely. 

It will make this letter too long to give detailed 
plans for making ponds, construction of levees, 
screens, ete.; 


Kaler to tell you how many ean be | 


A. TI. Root, Medina, Ohio: 
Your postal card of the 26th of last month is re- 


been submitted a good many times. Second, that 
you don't think it substantial; and third, that itis 
very expensive. In reply to your first subterfuge, 
I deny most emphatically that it has ever been sub- 


| mitted to the bee-keepers of America, and no doubt 


but if you desire, lL may attempt in | 


another, as well as to give other and further hints | 


on carp culture in Texas. L. T. WHEELER. 

Corsicana, Texas, Feb. 13, 1885. 

Friend W.. it has for some time been con- 
jectured that enormous results can be ob- 
tained in warmer Climates than ours by the 
(rerman carp, and your report is exe eeding- 
ly valuable and interesting, inasmuch as it 
verifies these predictions. Our 
on carp culture will be out in a few weeks: 
and after you have looked it over, 
be very glad indeed to have you add what 
you 
already embraced in the book. 


GROWLERY. 


our moral patents 











DO not know where 
> are going to take us. At 






Any 


ity, perhaps even worse than politics. 
When aman has worked hard at something 
for many days. and passed sleepless nights 
over it, as friend ITeddon mentions, 
to have become a sort of child of his; and 
if you want to get into trouble, just abuse 
somebody’s child—say he isn’t smart or 
bright, or something of that kind. When- 
ever I pay something for an invention, I am 
immediately flooded with a great number of 
devices for different purposes. 


your immense stock of charity will enable you to 
excuse me for doubting if anybody besides myself 
ever submitted the same device to A. I. Root. In 
regard to its strength, I ecan inform you that I have 
tested an eight-frame hive with 216 pounds weight 
without springing the supports the least particle, 
and I wouldn't be afraid to wager my head they 
would stand double the above test. As to its ex- 
pensiveness, I can furnish a machine and directions 
for making them for $1.25, whereby any bee-keeper 
ean make his own reversible-frame supports at the 
enormous cost of two cents per hive. Supposing 


| he had 100 stands of bees, his entire cost would be 


$3.25. Now that I have answered your objections, 


| I desire to say a few words in regard to the reasons 


little book | 
we shall | 


‘an in regard to the matter that is not | 


that prompted you to make them. 

In GLEANINGS of Feb. Ist you say, in your closing 
remarks, * Whatever you send me that I make use 
of, [am willing to pay for;’’ and in order to avoid 
so doing, you wipe me out of existence, by an- 
nouncing on a postal card that my device is old, un- 
substantial, and very expensive, and then go to 


, work and commence manufacturing my identical 


| invention, making it of wire instead of tin. 


present. it | 
seems to me to have had the effect of | 
stirring up the ugly feelings of human- | 


Now, 
I have the supports made both of wire and tin, but 
I prefer the tin, and therefore sent you the tin sup- 
ports. 

I supposed when I sent you the model that I was 
dealing with a Christian gentleman, and therefore 


| didn’t expect you to take any undue advantage 


it seems | 


of me. Feb. 12, 1885. 
The invention above alluded to is simply a 
projecting arm, hinged so it will turn down 


out of the way, or turn up at right angles. so 


as to hang on the rabbet. When reversible 


, frames first came befor e us, this device was 


Of late, re- | 


versing devices have been beyond any thing | 
| quired to put them on each frame, and drive 
| these eight nails, would be an objection, if 


heretofore known. Well, have been 
pained, and made to feel sad, many times, 


by the way in which my opinions have been | 


received. 
has got just the thing; his device is the very 
center of the whole system of devices; in 


Somebody writes me he is sure he | 


sent over and over: and, in fact, years ago. 
when I offered $25.00 for a certain sort of 
chaff hive, the same thing came repeatedly. 
It takes eight nails to attach the device to 
any frame, and I should say the time re- 


the four arms required for each frame were 
furnished for nothing. Now, friends, these 


| devices have been coming to me for different 


fact, the center of any thing that can be in- | 


vented, for all time to come. Like the baby 
of the household, is the handsomest, 
smartest, cutest baby that ever was known, 


purposes, required in handling bees, for 
nearly twenty years. They are labeled and 
dated, and placed in our attic, for future re- 


| ference, the inventor’s name being on each. 


and other babies are smart and cute just in | 


proportion to their resemblance to said baby. 
Some may be pretty nearly equal to it, but 
none can be ahead, in the eyes of the father 





When you get up something that you think 
is ingenious and useful, and wish the bene- 
fit of my experience, or wish to know what 
others have done in that line. I am glad to 


give it freely, and I do not think I shall ever 
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FEED aie . Sada 2 
make any charge for it. It would lessen our | what we call whitewood. and we have long 


labors a little if you would send along an) 
addressed postal card, for I think a postal | 
-ard will hold all I want to write on most - 
ft} 


the devices that come with every mail. — 
you think I have passed over your invention 


too hastily, and wish me to have a clerk | 


search the attic for what has been sent in in 
the same line, I will do it for you, charging 
you what it costs me. I believe, however, my 


memory is pretty good ; and when an inven- _ 


tion has once been placed in my hands, with | 
an explanatory letter, I seldom if ever forget | 


the principal fostates pertaining to it. 
you do not like my way of doing business, 
let me suggest that you quietly “trade at 


If | 


some other shop,”’ without calling me names, | 
or accusing me of wanting to steal your) 


ideas. 
ARRANGING THE HEDDON HIVE FOR 
THE EXTRACTOR. 





SOMETHING 
FOR HIVE BODIES. 


UR friends will notice in the cut on page 


hive. 
for an upper story to slip over, as in 
the old Langstroth hive; but to be sure, I 
sent for an upper. story, arranged as it is to 
be used for extracting. 
the following reply from friend Heddon : 


since decided that whitewood is entirely 
unfit for hive bodies, just because it shrinks 
so as to spoil every thing. We have never 
found any thing that answered like pine. 
El re 
BEE CULTURE IN TENNESSEE. 


DITOR GLEANINGS:—Of all the reports and 
correspondence in GLEANINGS, I see but lit- 
tle from this part of the South, so I will give 
alittle of my experience in bee culture. I 
have been for about fifteen years a bee-keep- 

eronasiall seale, ranging from 10 to 25 colonies, 

always making it a paying business, getting honey 
enough to supply my family, and some to sell; and 
recently finding myseif unable to closely follow the 
pursuits of the farm, and having a natural love for 


| bees, [bought 49 colonies on the 5th of May, 1884, 


in the Langstroth hive, for which 1 paid $200. This, 


| ndded to my 24 colonies, put ne right in the midst 
| of 60 colonies at the commencement of the honey 


ABOUT THE KIND OF LUMBER TO USE | 


season. So 1 went to work, and I suppose you 


| know how busy it keeps a fellow to keep it done 


4 " | work I had 260 Ibs. of good poplar honey. 
$5, that there are strips clear around, | : 4 ~ : 
about one inch below the top of the | igen honey 
I supposed these were intended | es 


But afterafew days of hard 
In June 
and the early part of July I got about 1000 Ibs. of 
I sold all except 500 Ibs., at 7 cts. 
wholesale, so you see | got my money back and all 
expenses paid, and some money left. I took only 


up in good order. 


| about half my linden crop, and well it was; for now 


It came, and with it | 
| that are nearly destitute. 


Bro. Root:—The cleats around the upper edge of | 


the brood-chamber are designed to help the appear- 
unce of the hive, and serve as handles to lift it by. 
All upper stories (either comb or extracted) do 
rest on the honey-board, and we object to any tele- 
scoping about hives. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 12, 1885. 

Now, with the exception of these strips, 
the upper story is exactly like the lower one ; 
and if the bottoms were not permanent, they 
could be used interchangeably, and one piece 


|of honey, blooming 
| killed by the frost. 


of the hive could be dispensed with; that is, | 
we make hive bodies, and that is all—no) 


upper or lower story about it. 


In packing | 


hives close together, these strips are right in | 


the way. If ) 
the Simplicity hive, would, it seems to me, 


IHand-holes, like those we have in | 


be just as convenient for handling.—One | 


thing more. 
out by the thousands, and are scattered all 
over the face of the earth. almost, have been 
criticised somewhat. but I believe every 
Simplicity hive we have ever sent out can be 
used interchangeably with every other one, 
no matter if you get one from Australia, and 
another from the Sandwich Islands. Well, 


Our Simplicity hives which go | 


I sent to friend Heddon fora hive for a sam- | 


ple. 
sent the second time for one. 
story sits loosely right over the lower one. 
When put in place, and frames removed 
from the lower story, and put in above, the 
bottoms of the upper 


tops of the lower ones. When placed with 


As he did not send an — story, I) 
This upper | 

| gust, is doing well. 

' the whole month of January. 
frames touch the | 


the upper story on a honey-board, the bot- | 
toms of the frames touch the honey-board. and, in fact, never saw any of the comb sections. 1 
I suppose the lumber of which the upper | shall probably have a carp-pond to talk about in the 


story is made shrunk, in seasoning, and I | future. 


presume jt is mainly because it was made of 


| 
‘ 


it is needed in the combs to give to some colonies 
The linden crop was very 
light, on account of excessive rains. 

Our principal fall crop here is gathered from a 
weed known as wireweed, or tanglefoot. On ac- 
count of drought it was an entire failure in 1884. 
When the season suits, it yields an enormous crop 
from about Sept. 10, until 
This plant has been with us but 
afew years, and has taken possession of nearly all 
our waste and glady lands. I must mention here 
that I was sick in October, when my bees needed 
attention, after the failure of the fall crop, and had 
five colonies to die for want of attention. I did not 
allow my bees to increase, having as many as I 
wanted, and no trade established for bees. 

1 live in a fine country for bees, the northern por- 
tion of Giles County, Tennessee, with but few bees 
near me. Ido not think there are more than fifty 
colonies ina circle of tour miles around me, and 
they are principaliy black. I am going to try to 
Italianize them this year, in order to get rid of black 
drones. The owners of these are generally men 
who do not care, and most of them want an over- 
coat and a bed-quilt over their heads before they 
venture to open a hive, so you see I have none of 
the advantages of social and friendly intercourse 
with intelligent bec-keepers, that some have. 

‘I forgot to say, that the imported queen I got 
from you through friend W. A. Compton, last Au- 
We have had asevere winter 
The bees did not get to fly well in 
For two days past it 
was pleasant, and nearly all the 59 colonies took rye 
meal freely. 

Iran altogether for extracted honey; never used, 


up to this time. 


J. N. GRIGSBY, 
Lyunville, Tennessee, Feb., 1885. 
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4 
HEADS OF GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 
rs WATER ¥OR BEES. 
RECEIVED GLEANINGS and the A BC book in 
good order, and have been reading where you 


water your bees, but can not see where you | 


water them asI do mine. I havea trough 12 
teet long and 8 inches deep. I fill this about 3; 
full of clean corn-cobs, then pour on water till it 
just comes to the top of the cobs. By not having 
the trough full, the wind does not strike the bees 
while they are drinking. I think it is better thana 
hoard, as the bees seem to like to suck the water 
out of the cobs. 
neighbors’ horse-troughs. I place this trough five 
rods from my apiary. 
I am 


cellar. 

My trough is V-shaped. I like it better than up- 
right sides, as the bees can run up it and start off 
better. I sprinkle a little salt at one end of the 
trough on the cobs, so that they can get it when 
they choose. WILLIAM EDEN. 

Green Lake, Wis., Feb. 10, 1885. 


MY REPORT FOT? ISS4. 

Icommenced in the spring with 7 colonies; L in- 
creased to 15, and took 250 Ibs. of honey. The season 
was very unfavorable. Old bee-keepers say it was 
a“ bee-famine.”’ [ will ask one question. Is ita 
sufe way to feed bees, by pouring sugar syrup into 
empty combs, and hang them in the hives for the 
bees? Jas. E. THARP, SEN. 

Harmony, N. C., Feb. 10, 1885. 


Friend T., your plan of pouring syrup into | 


combs is a very old one, [t is dauby, and is 
liable to start robbing, is perhaps the great- 


est reason why the plan has not found much | 
There is one thing about it, howev- | 
er, it does not require any feeder to be put | 
in the hive, or to be taken away, and the | 
combs are always all right for the honey) 
when it comes. ‘(he syrup must be let fall. 


favor. 


from a distance, to have it go to the bottom 
of the cells; and where much feeding is to 
be done, the combs may be placed in a tub 


to avoid wasting and spattering, and the; 


syrup poured ere a sort of sieve or 
skimmer, so that it sh 
streams. 


very rapidly. 


HOW TO MAKE BEE-CANDY. 


I send you to-day a sample of some bee-candy, | 
Take sugar and wa- | 
ter, and boil until it is soft wax, being very careful | 
not to stir after it is dissolved; then set carefully in | 


and this is the way it is made. 


2 cool place until partly cooled, and then stir until 

it thickens, and take immediately in your hands 

and work. 

\ CHEAP WAY OF CONNECTING SECTIONS SO 
TO FORM A RACK OR CRATE. 


AS 


After looking over Mr. Smith’s honey-rack on | 
page 841, December 15, IT thought I would give a! 
We | 


description of a cheap honey-rack that we use. 
use 8frame hives one foot wide. We get strips of 


tin cut one foot long and one inch wide; the tinner | 
turns them uptoamiterina machine. Take thin | 


I never had any drowned in this | 
way, nor had any bother by my bees going to my | 


trying to winter 60 colonies, but do not , 
know how they will come out, as I have them in my | 


all fall in many small | 
By this means combs may be filled | 


! 
| boards the exact size of the box; set six boxes to- 
gether with a board at each end; place a strip of 
tin over each corner, and tack to the board to use 
on the hive. We lay athin strip of wood one inch 
wide across frame to support the corners of the 
| boxes. This arrangement can be used on almost 
| any kind of a hive. When we want to tier them up 
we take off the boxes and put empty ones under, 
| and reverse the boxes the bees have worked in; 
| putting them on top, there will be no space be- 
| tween the boxes for the bees to get at. 
MRS. ORETTA REED. 

Washingtonville, Ohio, Dec. 27, 188. 

My friend, your honey-rack is on the plan 
of the one mentioned on page 162, only you 
use tin where friend Flory uses wood. The 
idea is quite an old one, and I do not really 
| know why it was abandoned, for it certainly 
| seems to possess very decided advantages. 
With the folded tin strips, you are obliged 
to have a bee-space at the bottom; but it 
seems to me,as you say, that it would be 
very much better to have sections come 
close together in bee-spaces in the second 
tier, and the same in the third tier when a 
third tier is used. We can furnish folded 
tins of the length you mention for 50 cts. per 
100, or any desired length at a cost of 4 cent 
per foot. Folded they nest into each other 
so as to be shipped in very small space. 

WHAT TO DO WITIL BEES THAT 
THE SPRING. 

Our get water every day that is warm 
enough for them to fly. There are a great many bees 
starving in this country. ‘They are in old-fashioned 
hives, those that are starving. There are a great 
many black bees in this country. I have had 3 


AKE STARVING IN 


bees 


, Starving swarms come and try to go into my hives 


in the last three weeks, which makes trouble with 
the bees. We had one yesterday, which is freezing 
to death this morning as they lie on the fences and 
other places, and there is a brisk northern breeze 
this morning. What would you do in such cases? 
1 have named our apiary “ Live-Oak Apiary.” 

Cedar Valley, Texas. J.H. Morrow. 

Friend M., I should feed the bees, by all 
means, instead of letting them hang out in 
| the cold to freeze. A very few cents’ worth 
| of sugar would fetch them along till plants 
| bloom, and it hardly seems as though there 
were a locality anywhere where bees will 
| not be worth something after being wintered 
over. Put them in hives, and give them 
sugar to their hearts’ content, and they will 
“repay you, may bea hundred fold in just a 
_few weeks. 
USING A SLATTED HONEY-BOARD TO PREVENT THE 

BEES FROM STICKING DOWN THE CRATE OF 
SECTION BOXES. 

The cut of honey-board on page 47, Jan. No. of 
| GLEANINGS, is nearly the same as the one I used 
‘ast season. Mine was made out of 14-inch lumber. 
| cutting the slats with a slitting-gauge. The slats 

were cut the full length of the board, excepting 
| «bout an inch and a half of each end, and a *;-inch 
| square cleat nailed across each end. When the 
honey-board is on I have a *j-inch bee-space above 
and below it. No comb was built between honey- 
| board and sections, but it was fastened down to 
wide frames. W. E. THOMPSON, 

Leddonia, Mo., Feb. 14, 188). 


| 
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ICHTHYOLOGY—CARP IN TEXAS. 
Is that the name? Well, I see so many saying 


something about carp and carp-ponds, if you will | 
The carp are | 
like a drove of pigs—just give them room to turn | 
A thousand carp in a pond | 
of ‘44 acre would find ample room, if the water could | 
be kept from three to five feet deep, and all you | 
would have to do would be to feed plenty from May | 


allow me I will ‘speak my piece.” 


around and all is well. 


to October. 


L. T. Wheeler, Corsicana, Navarro Co., Texas, I | 
am told, has a five-year-old carp that weighed last | 


summer 25lbs. R.C. Mabry, Biooming Grove, Tex., 


received from the U. 8. Fish Commission, Jan., 1884, | 
seven small carp,4 months old and 4inches long, | 


which he put in a small pond of '4 acre. Six of 


these washed out during the terrible floods last | 
May, and in August he took up the remaining carp | 


and found that it measured 16 inches, only 12 months 
old. 
hot-water tanks of Texas. 


1884, in a pond not over 50 feet long and 20 feet wide, 


anda greater portion of the time only 10 to 12 inch- | 
es deep; and every day they were ready to receive | 


their feed, and would come as quick as that many 
pigs in a pen. B. F. CARROLL. 
Dresden, Texas, Jan 26, 1885. 


A SUGGESTION FOR USING THE HEDDON REVERSI- 
BLE FRAME FOR FRAMES IN COMMON USE. 

In regard to the Heddon reversible-frame device, 

I would suggest stout strong hoop iron for a hanger, 

bent at top end, say 2inches at right angles, so as 

to screw fast to under side of top-bar. Any regular- 


made frame, projecting ends cut off, will then fit, | 


as the end spaces are wide enough to admit the iron 
when it would not wood. 


nail bottom-bars on again, and you have it. 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 9, 1885. C. GARWOOD. 


KEEPING BEES ON THE ROOF OF A THREE - STORY 
BUILDING. 
I have often thought I would write and give you 


The carp isthe best fish Tever saw for our) 
I kept 50 carp, from 8 to | 
20 inches in length, all through the hot summer of | 


For proper depth, simply | 
remove bottom-bar, and cut off of end of upright | 
pieces enough to allow bee-space over frames, and | 


| of his, there might be some that would-be impressed 
| that it is some of my own origin. I want it strictly 
understood, that I mean to give honor to whom 
honor is due; and if it is an invention of his, I hope 
the bee-keeping fraternity will give him the credit 
of it. If the chaff tenement hive is an invention of 
Oliver's, I should like to know it through GLEAN- 
INGS. As 1 supposed it was almost an exact copy of 
the tenement hive, I thought it was an invention of 
| longer standing. A good many of the bee-keepers 
are copying, and claiming and publishing in a 
threatening manner inventions as their own, be- 
longing to others. I hope the fraternity will not 
countenance it, for we should consider it a dishon- 
orable act. W.5S. DORMAN. 

Mechanicsville, Iowa, Feb. 11, 1885. 

Friend D., I do not think anybody would 
gather from your description that you meant 
it to be understood that you were the in- 
ventor of that plan for wintering. I agree 
with you, that there is getting to be a little 
too much said about who is the inventor, 
| and to whom does the honor belong? So far 
as I am concerned, any invention that I have 
ever made is free to everybody to use, and it 
'does not matter very much whether I get 
_ the credit or not. There is one thing, how- 
| ever, that makes it necessary to bring these 
| things up, and that is, when a brother begins 
‘to claim this, that, and the other as his own 

invention, and to threaten others if they use 
it. Then sometimes it becomes necessary to 
| hunt up the facts. But I think we ought to 
,do it in a kind and Christianlike spirit, re- 
/membering that it behooves us to act like 
those whom Paul mentions as being prompt- 
ed by that spirit that ‘* thinketh no evil.” 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES, AND . 
I send you two reversible-frame attachments. If 
T have copied yours or Mr. Thompson's, I beg par- 
don; if not, are they any good?’ You can let us 
| know through GLEANINGS, and give credit only 
where it belongs. R 
Friend Root, I wish to inform you that your “ or- 
| thodox ” rule won't work in the West. Of course, it 


| 
| 


my experience in bee-keeping. 1 purchased one | Will in the East, where the fair sex are in the major- 
colony of Italians in the fall of 1873, and wintered | ity; but in Iowa the fair sex are in the minority by 
them all right in one of your chaff hives. In the | ®bout fifty thousand, and some one must stay out in 


spring they came out a rousing colony; and as I | 


moved to live over the store, and had no other place | 
to put them, I placed them on the roof of the three- 
story building, which is flat. I increased them to 
three by artificial swarming, keeping the queens’ 
wings cut, and in the fall I had two good colonies, 
und one small one having cnough bees to cover two | 
frames. I got about 20 lbs. of honey in comb, but I | 
fed them about 20 lbs. of syrup, made from sugar 
and honey; and up to the present time of writing | 
they are all, so far as I can see, in good condition; | 
in fact, I may say I took a look at the smallest colo- | 
ny, and believe they have somewhat increased. So | 
much for wintering on the roof. 

J. E. HOWDEN. 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, Feb. 10, 1885. 


@€VHO IS TIE INVENTOR, AND TO WHOM BELONGS | 

THE HONOR, ETC. ? 

In the issue for Feb. Ist I gave a description of a_ 

chaff winter tenement hive. Since then I have re- 

ceived a letter from Oliver Foster, claiming that he | 

is the inventor of the hive described. While I did | 
not think for one moment that it was an invention 


| vise. 


| state, I do not know but 


the cold. Nodoubt the same state of affairs exists 
in Minnesota; andif it is as cold there as it is here 
now, it won't take long to freeze out. Bachelors ané 
widowers are like trade-dollars—not the right stamp 
to be at par. Weshal! have to insist on female im- 
migration, and lobby a bill through Congress to 
help us out, if you don't allow girls to come as well 
as price lists, when both are needed, and you have 
them idle. I have not had one of your lists later 
than April 1, 1884, but several of them. 
: B. F. PASLeEy, 13 — 28. 
Zearing, Story Co., Iowa, Feb., 1885. 
Your device. friend P., is exactly what we 


had a little time ago, and, in fact, pretty 
nearly all the devices that are sent in now 


are only repetitions of what we have been 
working on.—In regard to that other matter. 
I am really afraid I am not competent to ad- 
As you state it, it is a bigger problem 
If it is really as you 
ou will have to 
scrape up a few stamps, and then take a hur- 
ried trip out here. May be you have got 
some relatives that could pave the way a 


than I had any idea of. 
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little, and then make the orthodox plan work 
all right, after all. We take great pleasure 
in sending you a price list. Our girls are 
not as plentiful as price lists yet; and al- 
though as a general thing they go every- 
where I send them, I am afraid it would be 
straining my authority a little to direct such 
a trip as you suggest. But after all, now, 
may be you are not in the same fix that 
friend Smith says he is, as related on page 
tl. May be you are speaking for others. 





WEIGHT OF SECTIONS. 

On page 82, friend Hutchinson says: “ But, sup- 
pose a section doves lack '2 ounce, or even an ounce, 
of weighing a pound, what is the objection? It will 
pass for a pound section, and dealers prefer a sec- 
tion that falls short to one that overruns.”’ That 
may satisfy one man’s conscience, and not another's; 
but to say nothing of the moral question, is it not to 
the interest of the apiarist, at least so fur as the con- 
sumers are his own customers, to give full weight, 
oratriflie over? I believe it is understood that con- 
sumers are sometimes of a different mind from 
dealers. BURDETT HASSETT. 

Howard Center, Iowa, Feb. 10, 1885. 

Friend H., [I think you misunderstand 
friend Hutchinson. We always sell our 
comb honey by the pound; and while it is 
desirable to have sections weigh exactly a 
pound, they so seldom do it we always place 
one on the scales as it is putup. Friend 
Hutchinson meant to say that dealers prefer 
to have them run under instead of over, even 
though they do weigh them up when sold. 
Shall we not be a little careful about ascrib- 
ing to others a want of conscience ? 

LOCATING BEES CLOSE TO THE RAILROAD. 

What will the damage be to my apiary to havea 
railroad come within ten rods of it? It comes so 
my bees have to cross tne track for the greater 
part of their honey. There will be the smoke and jar, 
both summer and winter. A man tells me, who has 
an apiary near the railroad, that it is five minutes 
before he can see a bee come, after a train passes. 
I mean an apiary of 100 to 150 swarms. 

FRANK H. WHITE. 

Stoddard, Vernon Co., Wis., Jan. 20, 1885. 

Friend W., I do not. believe your bees will 
be very much annoyed, unless it is on one of 
the large roads where trains are running al- 
most every hour. If the road runs north 
and south, there would be less inconveni- 
ence from the smoke of the trains if you 
were on the west side of the track. Our 


apiary is but a little way from the cars—per- | 


haps 100 yards or more, but we never experi- 
ence ei inconvenience, unless it is: when 
the wind isin the east. 

concerned, I do not believe the bees would 


mind it much, if any; for if it is of daily | 


occurrence they will soon get used to it. 


BEE CULTURE IN NEW JERSEY, ETC. 
In June I made 6 swarms in afew days. The 
weather was too hot for them, and I lost one. They 


did not do much till buckwheat came, then work | 


commenced. The sun got hot, and combs melted 
down. J took out 9 frames one afternoon, and 
washed the hive out with water, so that the bees 
could get in the hive again. 
fair, showed it up nicely, and got a special premium 


| time to make 


So far as the jar is | 


| the corn. 


I took one hive to the 
/ ensued. 


of the small sum of one dollar. How is that for the 


| Hunterdon Co. Fair? 


I took of surplus honey, about 150 Ibs.; sold about 
100 lbs. for $20, and have five new swarms at pres- 
ent. How is that for a beginner in the bee-trade? 
I talk bees every day, and tell them it is nonsense 
to wait till they swarm, when one can make a 
swarm in 15 minutes. Bee culture is anew business 
in this part of the country; only four men in this 
section have frame hives. I tell my friends that I 
make my own swarms, and they think it impossible. 
I made 45 hives, and I advertised them, and scatter- 
ed them almost all over the county, and I have fifty 
now almost done, and all sold when the season 
comes. Ihave about 25 swarms to transfer for my 
friends in the spring, and I could sell 100 if I had 
them. We have a factory in the 
place, and we are cutting hives for King & Aspin- 
wall, of New York. Next September, peaches will 
be ripe. If you have any spare time, take a trip to 
Jersey and see us. We ship some nights, 20 cars 
loaded down. Wo. E. SHEPPARD. 

Flemington, New Jersey, Jan. 19, 1885. 

HONEY FROM RED CLOVER. 

Isend you by mail asmall sample of red-clover 
honey. Since I have made the statement that my 
bees gather honey from red clover, I have had sev- 
eral letters from different ones, wanting to know 
what the color and flavor are like. A great many 
think itis not true, that there are bees that will 
work and gather honey from red clover. I would 
request you to examine and taste the honey, and 
give your opinion of it as to its color and flavor. If 
the sample sent is not quantity enough, I will send 
alarger package. You will see that this honey has 
the flavor of bumble-bee honey, and, as you know, 
the most of the bumble-bees gather their honey 
from red clover. F. BOOMHOWER. 

Gallupville, N. Y., Dee. 22, 1884. 

The sample sent has the flavor of bumble- 
bee honey very perceptibly, and it is about 
like the honey called red-clover honey when 
there happens to bea good flow when red 
clover is in bloom. It is so little different 
from ordinary clover honey that one would 
not be likely to think of the difference un- 
less his attention had been particularly 
called to it. Any one who has robbed 
bumble-bees’ nests, and tasted of the honey, 
will readily recall the peculiar flavor when 
his attention is directed to it. 


A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO SAVING THE MANURE 
FROM POULTRY. 

I have a little interest in your poultry column, 
and should much prefer dry soil to put under your 
hen-roosts, to ashes. Ashes will neutralize or dis- 
sipate a large portion of the fertilizing property of 
the manure. L. C. WHITING. 

East Saginaw, Mich., Feb. 4, 1885. 

Thank you, friend W. It occurred to me, 
after that article had gone to press, that L 
should have advised road dust instead of 
ashes. If Iremember rightly, the crop of 
corn I raised in my boyhood by use of poul- 
try manure was managed by mixing the 
ashes and poultry manure just as I planted 
As it was immediately covered 
up, and mixed with the soil to a considera- 
ble extent, probably a little loss of ammonia 
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THE WAY FRIEND TOMLIN FINALLY GOT HIS TWO | 


QUEENS INTRODUCED. 

I commenced bee-kceping last spring, with three 
colonies of bees; increased to seven; got only 20 | 
Ibs. of section honey, for the honey crop was a fail- | 
ure in this locality. I had black bees. But in Octo- | 
ber I bought two fine Italian queens, untested, of | 
A. D. Stith, of Pleasant Ridge, Ky., both of which 
proved pure. I had studied the A BC book, and of | 
course I thought I could introduce them without any 
trouble; but I was mistaken. Having tried all 
plans in that book for four days, I took the cage 
from the hive, and shook the bees off. I took four | 
frames filled with brood, and placed in another | 
hive. After three hours I liberated the queen with | 
the young bees, which had hatched out; after 36 | 
hours I took the four frames, queen, and young | 
bees, and placed them in the old hive. They were | 
received with kindness, and did well afterward. I 
raised five queens, which I gave to my other colo- | 
nies. All did well, all pure but one. At this date 
most of them are Italians, and doing well in the 
Langstroth hive with chaff cushions above. 

THos. S. TOMLIN, 

Gardnersville, Ky., Feb. 10, 1885. 

USING HEDDON'’S CRATE ON CHAFF HIVES. 

It strikes me your Hutchinson honey-boards will 
be “no good” for the chaff hive, unless you make a 
larger size especially for it. 1 find it most conveni- 
ent to use the Heddon case to raise comb honey in 
the chaff hive. I enlarged it so as to nearly fill the 
top of the hive, leaving just room enough to insert 
the fingers to take hold of the handles to take it 
out. It rests on knife edges of tin, and the bees can 
not stick it down with propolis, but they will build | 
up from the brood-combs; and if the new honey- 
boards will prevent this, I certainly want them. My , 
eases hold forty 1's-inch sections, or thirty-two 17%,- 
inch. The honey-board would need to be about 17 x 
20 inches, to go under these cases, or wide frames 
either, I should say. But a strip of wood will have 
to be inserted in the upper rabbet, in gase wide 
frames are used to raise them up the proper dis- 
tance. Sd CHALON FOWLS. 

Oberlin, O., Feb. 18, 1885. 

Thanks, friend F., for your suggestions. 
We can make a larger honey-board for chaff | 
hives, if need be. The brood-chamber to 
the chaff hive is the same as the brood- | 
chamber to the Simplicity hive, and there- 
fore the same honey-board would cover it; | 
but as this honey-board would necessarily | 
reach above the ledges around the top of the | 
brood-chamber, I do not see how we can 
manage it nicely without a larger honey- 
board, as you suggest. 


CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS TO PREVENT THEIR 
SWARMING. 
Although Iam not a bee-keeper on a large scale, 
I will tell you of a little incident that happened this 
past swarming season. I do not know that it is any 
thing new, but I never heard of any thing of the | 
kind before. I had one swarm whose queen I | 


clipped the year before (and as that is the only one | 
One day as I was going to din- | 
ner a large swarm issued from this hive, and I | 
| ground. This yucca is, however, more useful than 


I had forgotten it). 


waited for them to cluster; but they all came back 


| it hereafter. 
| to induce our children to read. 


| more at the same price if I had it. 


and as she could not move the hive they went back 


| again, and then I watched them for a week after, 
and they never came out again, but went to work 
with a will, and stored more surplus tuan any other 
Why would that not be a good way 
P. E. TWINING, 6—10. 


swarm I had. 
to prevent swarming? 
Kipton, Ohio., Dec. 29, 1884. 
Friend T., the difficulty with your plan is, 
that the queen will many times go out in the 
grass or weeds, and pet ost; and very likely 
yours was lost, and they raised a new one. 
he plan is essentially the same as the one 
given by Mr. Quinby, years ago. To pre- 
vent the queen being lost, he had what he 
valled a **‘ queen yard.”’ For some reason or 


‘other, one after andther has dropped the 


rocess. I do not believe it would pay to 
ose a laying queen in the swarming season. 
You might get a good a oe honey with 
such; but if the queen had been saved with 
a few bees out of that big swarm, you might 


‘have had two crops of honey instead of one. 


BEES OUT FOR A FLY IN FEBRUARY AND 
MARCH, ETC. 

Having very recently subscribed for GLEANINGS, 
IT received my first two numbers last week, and 
must say that I am highly pleased with their con- 
tents, and my little daughter Maud was so delighted 
with the juvenile department that I fear I shall not 
get to see each number until she gets through with 
Well, all right, if it isso. Any thing 


SETTING 


I have sold the most of my comb honey, being put 
up in 2-lb. sections, at 25 cts. per lb., and could sell 
I have been for- 
merly setting my bees out in February to tuke a fly; 
butif it is not necessary it will save considerable 
work and trouble. S. R. MORRIS. 

Bloomingburg, Ohio, Feb. 4, 1885. 

Friend M., I would leave the bees in the 


“cellar just as long as they are quiet, and 


seem to be doing well. In our locality I 
think they will be far better, as a rule, if 


_keptin during the whole month of March, 
eo ea seasons through a great part of 
| April. 


If, however, you can not keep the 
cellar cool enough to keep them quiet, 
and if the weather should be favorable, set 
them out. Our neighbor Rice, who is so 
successful in cellar wintering, sets his out 


| when they seem to demand it, and then puts 


them back again, keeping them until pollen 
is to be gathered, if he can. I would not en- 
courage bees to fly in March, or April either. 


THE YUCCA, OR SPANISH BAYONET. 
In regard to the yucca, or Spanish bayonet, of 


| which you give an engraving on page 102, you are 


mistaken when you say that the engraving is the 
same plant as the one that I sent you a photograph 
of. The one represented in the cut is of a different 
species, a native of Arizona; its habits of growth 


| are entirely different from the Yucca baceata, The 


Arizona yucca grows somewhat like the palm-tree, 
each year adding to its height, with the sharp-point- 
ed Jeaves all the way up the body. The one shown 
on page 102 is evidently a young one, and has just 
started to raise its head above the surface of the 


in the hive, and then I knew what was the matter. | the one from which the brushes are taken, as it has 


The next day I was obliged to be away (but my wife | 


been lately discovered that the fiber of the inside of 


was at home), and about noon they came out again, | the stalk is very useful for the manufacture of pa- 
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per, almost equal to re ALS as it is almost im- 
possible to tear it. At our county fair last fall were 
specimens of this plant, some stalks 12 or 14 inches 
in diameter, with samples of the pulp, just as it is 
taken from the stalk, through all the different pro- 
cesses of manufacture, to the finest of paper. 
some lath were also shown that were made from the 
pulp. This entire display was taken to New Or- 
leans; 


ment. 

Take one more close look at the plant you have 
shown, and at the photograph, and you will see 
that, like your Cal. mountain sage, it “ain't right.” 
I was in hopes that you would give your readers a 
view of this beautiful plant. Lam sure that they 
would all appreciate it, and might help you out in 
it. I will give $1.00 toward it. 

ABOUT THE WILITE SAGE OF CALIFORNIA. 

All that ails these white-sage pictures is, that 
there are several species that very much resemble 
each other, and some distinct hybrids. One will send 
u sample, calling it white sage; then you have a cut 
made from it, then some one says, “It ain't right,” 
and sends you aspecimen that “is right.’’ I have 
not yet seen a correct representation of the kind 
we have here in our county, The small branch in 
the upper right-hand corner of the cut on page 711, 
Vol. XI., shows the flower all right; but in the large 
plant, the buttons are too large and prominent, re- 
sembling the black sage, or the cross between the 
white and the black. There is a species that grows 
south of here, called the “San Diego” sage; anoth- 
er north of here called ** Ventura” 
ent from the native of this county. 
the 
true white sage. 
until the * doctors 
sage. 

Duarte, Cal., Feb, 12, 1885. 

Friend B., a nice engraving of the plant 
you send would probably cost fifteen or 
twenty dollars. I will stand half of it, if 
there are enough interested to stand the oth- 
er half, and we will then all have a look at 
one of your wonderful tropical productions. 
Some years ago we were told that this plant 
bore honey by the teacupfuls. It might 
have’ been a tablespoonful, however, but it 
was somewhere along there; and if we get 
an engraving we want you to tell what you 
know about the honey from the yucca. We 
have some growing in our garden; and while 
they are beautiful flowering plants, we have 
never seen any bees around them. 


All claim that 


do agree which is the white 
W.W. Eviss. 


A BRIEF NOTE FROM FRIEND WILKIN. 

1 was quite chagrined because I could not call and 
see you on my way home, but I could not helpit. I 
vot my ears frost-bitten in Kansas, but am here 
now with my family, amid sunshine and tlowers. 
The winter has been warm, and bees are breeding 
tinely, whilst the fields and mountains look green. 
|! hope you have the honey that my apiarist sent 
you ere this. It is not with pleasure that I look 
back at the demoralized state of the extracted-hon- 
cy market in the east through adulterations. 


“ R. WiLKIN. 
Cal., Jan. 27, 1885. 


San Buenaventura, 
The honey you mention, friend W., is safe 
in the lunch-room, and I do not see how 
your California extracted honey can demor- 





and if you wish to take the trouble to look it | 
up, you will find itin the California State Depart- | 





sage, both differ- | 
' ' ‘any farm 
kind that grows in their part of the State is the | 
I think that it will be well to wait | 
| away. 
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alize the market, if it is 5 equal t to the lot s sent 
us, unless it created a panic among consum- 
ers to see who should get a pitcher full first. 
By the way, during this cold weather it isa 
pretty hard matter to get it into a pitcher or 
other utensil, unless you cut it with a knife, 
and still it does not candy i in the least. 


“THESE FISHES,” ETC. 

Iam more than delighted with those articles that 
have appeared in GLEANINGS on carp and carp cul- 
ture. It was alwaysa fine sight to me to see a fish 
swimming in the water, and when, about two years 
ago, an Ohio paper fell into my hands containing 
articles on carp! took fire at once, and went out 
and sat on the fence and studied all over the farm 
for a site for a pond, but had to give it up. But the 
fever is running so high now when I learn that 
these fish grow so quickly, and become so tame, 
that I believe L will have a pond somehow. I have 
a spring that affords some water all the year round, 
and I can catch some off from the barn; and if that 
will not do Thave asupply that I can raise witha 
wind-mill. I shall begin on asmall scale, as we do 
in bees; then if it works all right we will fix it up 
nice with evergreens on the west and north sides. 
Give us all back information quick, for the gravel 
will have to fly as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. I for one have no objections to your arti- 
cles on poultry, strawberries, or any thing else of 
home interest. I should prefer something for every 
issue, for all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. A. 8S. AUSTIN. 

Davison Sta., Mich., Feb. 13, 1885. 

Friend A., you can have a carp-pond on 
where it rains any reasonable 
length of time, and where the soil is not so 
sandy and gravelly that water will leach 
Wherever the soil will permit of 
making a watering-place for cattle, to be 


| supplied by rain water, you can make a carp- 


pond. A living gute even though the 
amount of water be quite small, will be an 
acquisition to sue he a place. 


CLEANING SMOKER-TUBES. 

Let me tell you how Larrange a smoker so the 
tube can be cleaned quickly, without getting dirt 
into the bellows. Bore a *s or '4inch hole in bottom 
of bellows, in line with cold-blast tube; close it with 
atin slide or button. When tube becomes clogged, 
turn bellows up, push slide to one side, and punch 
out dirt with wire. C. G. KNOWLEs, 54—82. 

Portland, O., Feb, 9, 1885. 

Your plan has often been suggested, and 
is a good deal used, friend K. We have 


| sometimes thought of making our smokers 
| in the way you mention, but there would be 


always a liability of leakage of wind where 
this hole is made in the bellows-board, and 
the little wires we now send with our smo- 
kers make it pretty easy to rake out the tube 
from the nozzle. 

HEDDON'S HONEY-BOARD. 

I have just read Jas. Heddon’s letter in GLEAN- 
INGS, Feb. 1, page 98, in which it seems to me that 
friend H. lays a good deal of stress on the value of 
a slatted honey-board that Isaw in use ona Lang- 
stroth hive six years ago. It was an old hive, and 
looked as though it might have been in use 8 or 10 
years. This board had the space above and below, 
with the broken joints, all as Mr. Heddon Seg ibes. 

Michigan City, Ind., Feb, 1, 1885. A. 8. VAIL. 
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WHAT A UALT-POUND OF BEES DID AFTER JULY 28, 
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'Joeality, and I think a good deal of the cred- 


HAVE thought many times of giving you a lit- 


tle history of the half-pound of bees that I sent 

to you for about a year ago the 28th of last 

July. They arrived here so that they com- 

menced work about the Ist of August. The 
queen proved to be a very prolific one, and nothing 
but the lateness of the season kept them from 
swarming. The hive was actually full of bees. 
Others here said to me that it was the largest 
swarm of bees they ever saw. ButIam going a 
little too fast. I haven't told you about the honey 
they made. They filled their hive completely. We 
took 18 lbs.(8 boxes and one frame). The whole 
weighed the above amount. I was so proud of my 
success that lhave been afflicted ever since with 
the same kind of fever that Mrs. Harrison describ- 
ed in GLEANINGS. I’ve had the antidote tried on 
me a great many times, but I'm not cured yet. My 
experience in 1884 beats any thing 1 have heard of 
yet. This swarm that I have been telling you of 
threw off aswarm the 4th of June, a splendid large 
one, and again the 18th. In July that old queen 
threw off three swarms. I don’t know that one 
could say they swarmed three times, but she laid 
the eggs for them all, and they kept on swarming. 
The last came off the Ist of Sept. I have them now 
in good condition. They were out for a fly to-day— 


13 swarms in all, all good large ones but two. These | 


I picked up their queens, and let them go back to 
their hives. Some of theswarms were large enough 
to fill a pail when we put them in their hives. Their 
frames would be filled with honey in two wecks, 
except the space they used for brood. 

One of the swarms went away. They went in 
their hive all right, but in about two hours they 
came out and went away. Wechased them across 
fields and pastures, but all to no purpose. They 
could fly faster than we could run. It seems al- 
most incredible that so many swarms could come 
from just one queen in so short a time. 

Iam going to tell you of a swarm that came to us 
in 1883; that is, what they did last summer. They 
were a pretty good swarm, but not so large as the 
other one. I fed them in the spring with syrup and 
rye and oats ground. During the summer they 
filled 199 one-pound boxes. I took off, late in the 
fall, several boxes that were partly filled. I think I 
can safely say there was 10 Ibs. of it, although I did 
not weigh it. I sold the honey, most of it, for 18 cts. 
per pound. 

Now, Mr. Root, you can put this in your waste- 
basket, if you like. I just wanted to tell you how 
well my bees have done. I am looking forward to 
the time when they will be at work again, witha 
great deal of pleasure. I love to work with bees. I 
have often seen poor women trying to get along, 
perhaps working over the washboard, I always 
feel as though I wanted to ask them why they don't 
try bee-keeping. It is easy, and I think pleasant. 

Mrs. E. E. COLL. 

Groveland, Adair Co., Iowa, Jan. 5, 1885. 

My friend, I am very glad indeed to get so 
good a report; but why in the world didn’t 
you tell us how much honey you got in 1884, 


as the proceeds of that half-pound of bees | 


and queen ?—Over 200 Ibs. of comb honey 
from a colony is a pretty good report for any 


‘ 


it is due to the kind of management you de- 
seribe in the above. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM MICHIGAN. 

I commenced with 55 stands; inereased to €3; ob- 
tained 2500 Iks. of very nice white-clover and bass- 
wood boney in one-pound sections. The season 
was poor in this part of Michigan. J.J. ROK. 

Buchanan, Mich., Feb. 11, 1885. 


REPORT. 

We have a very severe winter. The thermemeter 
is playing between zero and 20 below. On the 2d ot 
February the bees had a good flight; no sign of dys- 
entery then; lost one, which was a late swarm, and 
asmall one at that. Thave °0 now, and hope they 
will pull through all right, for they have plenty of 
stores yet. They are all on the summer stands, 
some packed in chaff and forest-leaves, the others 
protected on top only with leaves in the caps, and | 
can tell no difference between those packed and 
those not packed. TI will report in the spring, 
though. J. W. STURWOLD. 

Haymond, Ind., Feb. 14, 1885, 


FROM 6 TO 16, AND ©80 LES. OF HONEY. 

I started bee-keeping last April, with six stands 
of bees that I bought of a neighbor. I also got one 
of your A B C books; found it a grcat help to me, 
as Thad never handled bees before. I got along 
very well until one night in the first part of June, 
when some mischievous boys carried one of the 
best stands about thirty rods away from the apiary, 
and destroyed the bees, so it reduced me down to 
five. They increased to 14 stands by natural swarm- 
ing, und gave me 3880 Ibs. of extracted honey. | 
have sold almost all of it for 18 cents per Ib.; took 
them in onthe 24th of Nov., all in fine order up to 
date. This is a rather small report, but I will try to 
improve from it in the future. FE. A. FLIGG. 

Oxmead, Can., Jan. 27, 1885. 


FROM 50 TO 88, AND 3000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

As others are sending in their reports for the past 
season, I will send mine. I started in last spring 
with 50 good colonics. They commenced swarming 
the 10th of June; swarmed rather too much, but | 
doubled up so that in the fall I had but 38 increase. 
I have taken off 3000 lbs. of honey in 1-lb. sections, 
which I sold for from 12'; to 15 cts. perlb. I have 
70 colonies in the cellar, 18 ina pit, the first that I 
ever buried. We have a regular Wisconsin winter— 
cold, but not changeable. As you know,I got a 
fdn. mill from you that works finely. I am fixed to 
make my own hives for this season; will do it al! 
by horse-pewer. IT expect you will have to furnish 
me with sections, at least for this year. My report 
is not large, but keeps me out of Reports Discour- 
aging. JOHN CLINE. 

Fayette, Wis., Feb. 8, 1885. 


FROM ONE TO 17, AND 75 LBS. OF HONEY (AND MORE 
TOO), IN TWO YEARS. 

Having noticed in GLEANINGS that yourA BC 
scholars have pretty generally reported to you of 
their success or failure in regard to bee culture, 
and as I belong to the A BC class, I will send you 
my report. Although past fifty, yet quite young in 
bee culture, and have much to learn, yet I feel 
well satisfied with my experience thus far, and 
take great pleasure in taking care of my little 
friends, the bees, and desire to return my sincere 
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thanks to you for the plain and practical instrue- | 
tion givenin your A BC book, as I knew but very 
little about bees or the management of them when 
| began one year ago last spring with one colony of 
jtalians bought of D. E. L’ Hommedieu & Bro.,of Colo, 
Iowa, to whom IT also feel thankful for some valua- 


ble information, 
GLEANINGS and your A B C book. 


I increased from that one to six, by natural swarm- | 


ing and dividing; the first season I wintered in the 


cellar, and lost two swarms by insuflicient ventila- 


tion, and the other four were weak last spring, 
trom which T increased to 17 last summer, and got 
about 75 lbs. of extracted honey and 60 extra Lang- 
stroth frames full of comb, mostly filled with hon- 
ey, and 15 frames partly filled with comb. 
I bought four swarms of bees from parties who had 


intended to brimstone them, and put them on 40 of | 


my extra combs, which contained honey enough to 
winter them. 


I use two-story ten-frame hives, and brood-frames | 
in both stories; as I was running for increase I did | 
no fall feeding, and think they have plenty of stores | 


to winter. Ihave them in the cellar, and they are 
ull in good condition. 


My report is small, as compared with many oth- | 


ers; but as I live in a prairie country, mostly newly 

settled, andjno basswood in reach of my bees, and 

but little clover, it will account in part for my 

small report. W. R. HASLET. 
Zearing, Iowa, Feb. 10, 1885. 





HONEY IN THE FALL. 

I send you my report for 1884, not because it isa 
big one, but to show that it is not best to be blasted 
too soon. I ama farmer, and so do not pay very 
much attention to bees. 


on summer stands, mostly blacks, with once in a 
while one with a yellow band. Willow, maple, ap- 
ple-tree, ete., bloomed well, and I told the bee-keep- 
ers [thought we should have a good season. May 


29th there came a frost that froze the ground and | 


killed every thing; even the forest-trees looked as 


if they had been burned over, and it killed the red- | 
White clover began to come up again, when 
it became so dry that nothing could grow, and s0 , 


clover. 


continued till after July 4. When it began to rain, 
bees had nothing, not a swarm that I know of, al- 
though I did not watch them closely, as I thought 
they would not get enough to winter on, and were 
not worth saving. They were killing off their drones 
in June. Not a basswood-blossom; sumac was kill- 
ed dead. 


After the rains caine, the second crop of white | 


clover came up, and weeds and flowers began to 
bloom freely. 
the best hive, and saw they were making some sur- 
plus. I put on a86-pound crate, and the middle of 
August it was filled. I kept putting crates on the 
hives along, although neighber 8., our apiarist, told 
me it was not much use, as he never got much sur- 
plus in August; but the bees worked right straight 
along till after October 1. Motherwort, catnip, 


sweet corn, buckwheat, goldenrod, asters, and all | 


kinds of weeds, bloomed freely. The sumac that 
was killed by the frost came up the second time, 
and blossomed about one month later than usual, 
so that bees did the best in August and September 
here that they have done for years, 

From 8 hives I got 300 Ibs. of honey jn section 


and for recommending to me | 


Last fall | 


I commenced the spring | 
of 1884 with 8 colonies in Simplicity hives; wintered | 


About the last of July I looked in | 











boxes, and might just as well have got 100 lbs. more, 
if I had put on extra boxes, as they got the hives 
| stowed full, and then stopped for want of room. 
| As it was so hot, and they were so cross, I hated to 
| disturb them; and besides, some that I took off 
first, the moths got into. Can you tell how to keep 
the moths out of honey, and will it keep over an- 
other year and be as good as new honey?’ 

Honey is worth at Waterbury, where they make 
watches, 20 cts. a pound at wholesale, if you can sell 
it; but times are dull. I see by GLEANINGS that 
many bee-keepers raise tons of honey, and it seems 
that the consumption does not keep pace with the 
production. 

QUEENS REARED NORTH OR SOUTH—IS THERE ANY 
DIFFERENCE? 

| Doyou think an Italian queen from the South 

would be as good for our latitude as one froma 

, colder climate? H. PERRY. 

Southbury, Conn., Jan. 15, 1885. 

I am very glad to know you were enterpris- 
ing enough to keep your eyes open, and take 
sare of the honey when it came, even if it 
did not come until long after old bee-keep- 
ers were in the habit of expecting it. One 
who expects to succeed must keep watch of 
things, and never give up as long as warm 
weather lasts.—I do not think that Italian 
| queens raised in the South will prove mate- 
|rially different from those raised in the 
| North, unless, indeed, the process were car- 
| ried on for several generations. It might be 
interesting, however, to investigate this sub- 
ject. Test queens from Canada side by side 
with those reared in Florida. 


o~ 


FROM 20 TO 27, AND 1200 LBS. OF HONEY. 
With order, I send you, according to custom, my 
report for 1884. Spring count, 20 colonies; increased 
to 27; made 1200 lbs. of honey, over one-third comb, 
in Gray’s sections. As cases seem to be the surplus 
arrangement for 1885, I shall make all my hives for 
cases. D. T. WHEELER. 
Rhode River, Md., Feb. 2, 1885. 


FROM 2 TO 9, AND 240 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Last April lI bought 2 colonies of hybrids; arti- 
ficially swarmed some, and some swarmed natural- 
ly. Linereased to 9; bought 5 colonies of Italians; 
last summer I got nothing from the five, but from 
the others, that is, the 2 colonies of hybrids, I got 250 
lbs. of comb honey. I have to feed some candy. 

Viroqua, Wis., Jan. 8, 1885. E. Y. CARR. 


FROM 100 TO 137, AND 33 BARRELS OF HONEY. 

I started in spring of 1884 with 100 fair colonies; 
extracted, up to August 29, 38 bbls.; have taken 
none since. Bees are in good condition; have 137 
| hives with 20 L. frames each, and 40 nuclei, from 3 
to 6 frames each. The latter I have to feed. I 
shipped 16 bbls. honey to C. F. Muth. Net proceeds, 
#46)..0; 13 to Hewes, Sharp & Co., St. Louis, not sold; 
3 to Memphis, @ 7c.; put up 1 bbl. in glass jars, sold 
@ 12% to lie. Total, 38 bbls. Wax, I had about 125 
lbs. I hope to see you at New Orleans this spring. 

Lakeport, Ark., Jan. 12, 1885. R. J. ADAMS. 


FROM 80 TO 114, AND 3400 LBS. OF HONEY. 
My report for 1884 is not encouraging. Com- 
|} menced the season with 80 swarms; went into win- 
| ter quarters with 114 swarms, all in fair condition 
| for winter; took off 3000 lbs. of section boxes filled 
with honey, and 400 extracted. I had a large supply 
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of boxes, partially filled, owing to drought. 

for a good run on basswood I should not have had 

much honey. Clcverdid not yield much honey here 

this year. I do iny bee-work all alone. 

years old the 27th of last Oct. S. PARDEE. 
Volga, Lowa, Jan. 8, 1885. 


TeBAcce COLUHN. 











‘ou ITTING TOBACCO IN THE SPRING TIME, ETC. 


Only | 
| about tobacco. 


I must also say a word of encouragement to you 
Iam pleased to think such a man 


| as you are so discourages the use of it, both by ex- 


I was 68 | 


ample and precept. There are men IL know, minis- 


| ters of the gospel too, who use it, who don’t seem to 


think they are doing much harm either. I should 


| say, if I should say as I thought, that such men had 


N regard to smoking, I will say that I have not | 


+ got to pay for the smoker yet. I have weighed 


‘ 


ever weighed before. My health has been 500 


by. 
for a short time; 
abled to conquer, and now I am a free man, and I 


either better give up the use of the filthy weed, or 
stop preaching. It seems to me that ministers who 
chew and smoke do more harm by the example they 
set before others, than good by preaching. Often 
have I heard men talk about using tobacco who 


‘ would say such a man uses it, and he is a minister. 
{ 22', lbs. more in the summer just past than I | 


Don't you see the point, Mr. Root? Perhaps there 


|} are young men in almost every neighborhood who 
per cent better than ever before, so you see | 
that it has been a benefit to me to let the pipe lie | 


The fight for mastery was sharp and severe | 
but by the grace of God I was en- | 
/ man, I never will become one. 


would say, for the benefit of all smokers, that when | 
you make up your mind to quit, do it in the spring | 
of the year, for then the system is undergoing a | 


change, 
warm will be a great benefit to you, as a little man- 
ual labor then will assist you greatly in throwing 


and the change of season from cold to | 


the vile stuff from ycur system with the perspi- | 


ration, as the pores of the skin are open. 
whereof I speak, for Ihave been there twice in my 
lifetime—once for chewing, and once for smoking 
the vile weed. 


I know | 
| you for the smoker. 


And now, smokers, if you want to | 


know how your breath and clothes are perfumed, | 
leave off the use of tobacco for 6 months; use it in no | 


form in that time, and at the end of the six months, 


smell of the breath of a confirmed smoker; and if | 


you are not satisfied to let it alone after that, then I 
am of the opinion that you have lost all sense of 
decency. 
observation. 

Waldo, Wis , 


A. H. BRAYMAN. 
Dec. 6, 1884. 


MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 

It is nine o'clock of the last night of the year, and 
memory, in her backward flight, dwells on nine 
o'clock just four years ago, when I emptied, simul- 
taneously, my mouth and pocket of tobacco, and 
resolved, by God's help and the prayer of friends, 
never to use it aguin. How far I have succeeded, 
you may decide when I tell you I have tasted the 
weed but once, and that occurred wholly trom force 
of habit. I was receipting for money in one of our 
drug-stores, when the editor of our town paper 
walked in forasmoke. At the instant of writing I 


| ago. 
| have 3 hives of bees. 
I speak from experience and not from | 


thinking, I did, and was soon pufling away with all | 


the vigor of bygone days. 

made me sicker than the first of my using. I hope 

to meet you at the Exposition in New Orleans, and 

many other faces who, from paper association, are 

almost already known to me. W. F. ROBERTS. 
Clinton, La., Dee, 31, 1884. 


WHAT A YOUNG MAN THINKS ABOUT TOBACCO. 
Mr. 


oot :— wri d te y ) th | 
Root 1 must write and tell you how much | 16-page list of bee-keepers’ supplies, bees, queens, etc. 


I believe that smoke | 


| price list of hives, ete, 


| queens and bees. 


| list of bees, hives, honey, poultry, ete. 


| queens, hives, ete. 


good your Home Papers are doing me as well as | 


others. 


I read them to two old people that are so | 


situated they can not attend meeting on Sunday. | 
They say a man who can write such good sermons | 


must be a Christian. You 
what good you are doing through the publication of 
Our Homes. Go on with the good work, for great 
must be your reward in heaven, 


don’t begin to know | 


| logue relative to the Given foundation. -press. 
, of friend G. his wife has given her personal attention to his 


think they can't be gentlemen unless they have a 
cigar stuck in their mouth, if I may use the expres- 
sion. Iam 24 years old, and have never used it in 
any form. If all I lackisa cigar tomake me a gentle- 
I might say a great 
deal more about the evilresulting from the use of to- 
bacco, but I fear Lhave already wearied your pa- 
tience by writing you so lengthy an article. 
Eddyville, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1885. B. H. BRADLEY. 


Ihave quit smoking. Ihave used tobacco fors 
years. Now if] am entitled to a smoker, please 
send me one; and if lever use it again I will pay 
I have 11 colonies of bees; it 
was notavery good season for bees here. They 
made a little honey. C. W. BACON. 

So. Hamilton, N. Y., 


ANOTHER FREEMAN. 
I smoked tobacco for the last time about a year 
Now if you please T would like a smoker. We 
If I begin smoking again l 
will pay you for the cost of the smoker. 
Collamer, Ohio, Nov. 2, 1884. G. F. CLEVELAND. 


Dec. 8, 1884. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


Cc. V. Gross, Pullman IIL, sends us a4 page list of hives and 
poultry. 

E. T. Lewis & Co., Toledo, O., 
extractors. 

B. F. Carroll, Dresden, Texas, sends us a 4-page list of bees, 
supplies, ete, 

W.S Cauthen, Pleasant Hill, 8. C., 
bees, queens, ete. 

W.H. Proctor. Fair Haven, Vt., 
of bees and queens. 

E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo., 
of queens and bees. 

J. E. Shaver, North River, Va.,sends us a one-page list of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. 

8. P. Roddy, Mechanicstowr, Md., 


send out a 10-page list of honey- 
sends us his 8-page list of 
sends out a 4-page price list 


sends us a postal price list 


sends us a 4-page list of 


was asked by him to take a cigar, which, without , Colonies and nuclet. 


A. B. Howe, Council Bluffs, Iowa, sends out a 20-page list of 
hives, foundation, ete. 

J. A Humason. Vienna, O., 
chaff and Simplicity hives. 

Cc. W. Costellow, Waterborough, Me., sends us a supplemental 
for 1885. 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Ill., sends us his price list for 1885. 
Friend 8. makes the Eclipse hive. 

J. W. Eckman, Richmond, Texas, sends us a 4-page list of 
No supplies for sale. 
G. F. Williams, New Philadelphia, O., sends out a one-page 


issucs a neat 4-page price list of 


8. Valentine & Son, Hagerstown, Md., issue a 20-page list of 
Albinos a spec inlty. 


The American Manufac turing Co., New Carlisle, O., send us a 


E. Y. Perkins, Jefferson, Ia., has just ordered from our job- 
rooms a 12-page list of apiarian supplies, bees, and queens, 

J. B. La Montagne, Montreal, Canada, sends a very nice 4- 
page list of all kinds of apiarian supplies, It is printed in the 
French language. 

We have just printed for A. H. Duff, Creighton, O., a 16-page 
list of apiarian sapeiice. and have several now on hand to 
print, which we will mention in our next. 

D. 8. Given & Co., Hoopeston, Lilinois, send us a 16-page cata” 
Since the death 


atfairs. 
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And I say unto you, my friends. Be not afraid of them that 
7 the body, and after that have no more that they can do. 
KK 12 4. 


AFTER laboring hard for two weeks to make my- 
self “useless”? among the young people here, Er- 
nest and I start this morning, Feb. 23, for a 12-days’ 
absence at New Orleans. 


A CORRECTION. 

In neighbor H.’s article on sweet clover, on page 
it2, he states that it is a perennial; the rest of the 
sentence, however, will show that he meant to say it 
is a biennial, 

FIRE. 

WE are pained to learn the following from friends 

Bingham & Hetherington: 


We lost our smoker-shop by fire, Monday morning, 
Feb. 9, 188, and all its contents. Loss from $1500 to 
#1800, $400 insurance. In this loss is alot of knives 
for our early trade. We are entirely out of knives 
now, but have a lot making, which will be rushed 
forward to meet the orders. B. & H. 


DISCOUNTS FOR THE FORE PART OF MARCH. 

As orders still hold back, and as we are very anx- 
ious indeed to get business now, rather than be 
obliged to run nights a little later, we extend the 
discount on foundation-mills, foundation, and see- 
tions, of 10 per cent until March 15. Sections will 
uso be furnished for 24.00 per 1000 until the above 
date, in ten-thousand lots. No discount on this latter 
offer. 


THE ABC OF CARP c ULTURE. 

THE above is the title of a new book mentioned in 
last month's editorial; and by the way, friends, if 
any of you have any special questions you would 
like answered in regard to it, mail them at once to 
Milton P. Peiree, 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; 
und if it is something he has not already considered 
in the work, he will touch upon it, if important. 


SECTIONS DOVETAILED ALL AROUND. 

We have so much improved our machinery for 
making these, that we can make them of basswood 
ut the same prices as the one-piece sections. If 
made of the white poplar, however, the price is $1.00 
per 1000 extra. One reason why we can furnish 
these cheaper is, that the new machine uses up all 
the odds and ends—every piece that is large enough 
to make a section- blank. 


SENDING LETTERS IN P ACKAGES OF MERCHANDISE, 

ALTHOUGH editors have taken up this subject 
over and over again, there seem to be a great many 
people who either do not understand or will not un- 
derstand that letters must be sent by themselves, 
und paid for at the rate of letter postage. To-day a 
sinall bee-hive containing a model of a reversible- 
frame device came with a long letter in it, and the 











package was so badly tied up that it burst open be- 


fore it reached us, and so Uncle Sam got hold of our 


offending friend. If the law should be enforced, it 
is something like five or ten dollars’ fine. Will our 
reversible-frame friends, as well as all others, 
please take notice? _ 


PREPARING WAX SHEETS READY FOR ROLLING. 

A FRIEND writes us that he has made the great 
discovery, that if sheets of wax are kept in a tank 
of warm water, and taken out just as they are put 
through the mill, they will go through with very 
little or no starch at all on the rolls. Now, to tell 
the truth, this is the way we have worked for years 
past, and we have oblong tin pans made just right 
to hold a pile of sheets. But come to look at our 
A BC book, and directions for using the founda- 
tion-mill, I can not find that 1 have ever mentioned 
it in print. In making foundation during cold 
weather, this vat, or pan of hot water, is almost a 
necessity. 


OUR 15-CENT STRAWBERRY-BOOK. 

WE tried to get it so it would goin our ten-cent 
library, but could not quite make it. It is the well- 
known “Strawberry Culturist,’’ by Andrew 8, Ful- 
ler, and Ido not believe there is a better writer on 
small fruits in general. The book contains 48 pages 
and 11 illustrations. Price 15 cts.; by mail, 2 ets. 
more. We make the following extract: 

One gentleman in this city, who has no room for a straw- 
berry bed—in fact, he has no garden, nothing but a small yard, 
which is paved, and upon which the sun shines only a part of 
the day—yet grows many quarts of fine strawberries every 
year. His mode is to get’ plants that have been potted in the 

fall and all ready for fruiting; these he places upon the sunny 
side of the pavement in the morning, and moves them in the 
afternoon upon the other side. having them placed upon a 
platform that is easily and re adily moved. The watering and 
moving are attended to by the children, and by their constant 
watchfulress and care they learn to love and admire the 
plants; and when the fruit ripens, each —— n is looked 
upon as the fruit of their labor, and more highly prized than 
it bought from the market. Each plant usually gave one 
quart of fine fruit. I mention this merely to show under what 
difficult circumstances this be autifnl f fruit may be grown. 





SEEDS FOR THE YEAR 1885. 

ALTHOUGH seedsmen are getting to be pretty 
careful in testing seeds before sending them out, 
the country-store dealers, and perhaps others, may 
not be equally careful; that is, if they do not sell 
out one year, the same seeds may be brought out 
and offered for sale hereafter. There is a reason 
for doing this, because many seeds grow as well 
when three or four years old as when freshly gath- 
ered, and it is claimed that some seeds are even bet- 
ter for having age. I believe most of us, however, 
would prefer to take our chances on seeds carefully 
raised only a year before. Landreth Sons, of Phila- 
delphia, have made a move in the right direction, 
by what they call their **cremating”’ process, and 
any dealer who purchases seeds of them, and hap- 
pens to get more than his trade requires, can have 
the whole lot replaced by fresh seeds by sending 
a statement, properly witnessed, to the Landreths, 
that their old seeds have all been burned up, accord- 
ing to orders. Of course, pease, beans, corn, etc., 
are good to cook or feed to chickens, so we do not 
need to burn them up. ButIdo believe, friends, 
we had better get over the idea of using seed more 
than a year old,if it can possibly be avoided. If 
you can not furnish any other, tell your customers 
so, and make your price according, and then let 
him take the chances if he chooses. We are just 
taking measures to put this in practice with our 
seeds for honey-plants, and every package put up is 
to have the date, when the seeds were raised, print- 
ed on the wrapper, 
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ADULTERATING HONEY. 

I AM quite sure that at least some of the friends 
are a little too ready to “think evil” in this matter. 
Some little time ago a very nice specimen of bass- 
wood honey was sent us, saying a man had been 
peddling it around, and they were all sure it was 
udulterated. It was candied white and solid, and of 
a beautiful flavor. To-day a sample of very fine 
California white-sage honey comes with a note, in- 
quiring if it is spurious. Very likely the friend 
who sent it thought something was wrong because 
it would not candy during our zero weather. The 
real white-sage honey never candies, even if it gets | 
so cold you have to cut it with a knife. May be the 
low price at which it is now furnished had also 
something to do with it. Good nice honey is now | 
sold so low that it will hardly pay to go into the bus- | 
iness of making bogus honey. 








OUR NEW HYDROMETER, AND THE SPECIFIC GRAVI- 
TY OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF HONEY. 

I wAs a little surprised the other day, to find that | 
our California honey that is so very thick, and nev- | 
er candies, did not show as great a specific gravity 
by the hydrometer as our common white-clover | 
honey that is not as thick as the other. It is quite 
natural to presume that the thicker honey is, the | 
heavier it will be for a certain quantity; but it | 
seems the sage honey has something about it that 
makes it thick so it runs slowly, without being as | 
heavy as the clover honey; that is,a quart of clover | 
honey weighs more than a quart of California hon- 
ey, und yet the clover honey pours the easier, both | 
being at the same temperature. The hydrometer | 
sinks to 44 degrees in the clover honey, but to only | 
43 degrees in the other, and the latter is so thick 
that, at a temperature of 60 degrees, it takes quite a 
spell for the hydrometer to get settled. 


LARGE PRICES FOR NOVELTIES IN THE WAY OF 
SEEDS, PLANTS, ETC. 

MANY of the agricultural papers have taken up 
the matter of the continual increase of varieties 
in seeds and plants, and have commented on the 
sad fact that many of the novelties are only old 
things brought up underanew name. The man- 
agers of the Experimental Grounds at Columbus, | 
Ohio, have published the results of their test on , 
strawberries; and after making due allowance for | 


differences in soil, ete., the lamentable fact still re- | - 


mains, that a good deal of the blow and puff, accom- | 
panied with gorgeous pictures, is only for the pur- 
pose of getting people to invest at large prices. | 
Prof. Lazenby has just sent us a report in regard to 
28 varieties of strawberries. Only Gof the 28 are | 
reported worthy of attention. “Big Bob” is 
summed up briefly, ** Unsatisfactory in every way.” 
Then, again, think of the monopoly on new seeds, 
new potatoes, and new plants, charging 50 cents for | 
avery few seeds of some improved cauliflower, and | 
half as much for anew sort of celery, ete.! One | 
who by years of pains works out an improvement, 
ought to have his pay; but, where is there any 
need for so much pay? A great many of us would 
like a few plants to test these novelties, but we can 
not afford to pay 50 cents for a paper of seeds. 
Atthe time the breeze started up for seeds of | 
spider plant and figwort, there was a chance for | 
making quite a little sum of money by putting | 
them up in high-priced packages, especially for 
seeds improved by cultivation. But we have, as 
you know, always furnished seeds of bee-plants, in | 


five-cent papers. When the article is new and 
scarce, only a few seeds have been furnished- 
sometimes, perhaps, not over half a dozen. But 
half a dozen is, many times, as many as those with 
small grounds care for. If they want more, of 
course they can getalarger quantity than a five- 
cent paper. 

Now, Ihave had for some time a project of fur- 
nishing novelties in the way of garden seeds at 5 
cents a paper, giving very few seeds where the va- 
riety is scaree, and high in price. I think we can 
manage to put up potatoes in five-cent packages, 
without trouble; but when it comes to raspberries, 
straw berries, grapes, ete., it might not be so easy tu 
manage. It would hardly be advisable to sell one 
plant, because if it should die our customer would 
be “out,’’ and I never want anybody to pay me 


| money for any thing that does him no sort of good, 
| if it can be possibly avoided. Now, in regard to the 
| five-cent papers, even though cauliflower and cele- 
' ry seed should cost $5.00 an ounce, I think an ounce 


can be divided into 100 parts, and then give a cus- 
tomer enough to test the variety. Of course, I 


| should not do any thing of this kind in an under- 


handed way. Henderson's Early Snowball cauli- 


| flower is now worth $5.00 per ounce, or 50 cents for 


a very small package. White-plume celery is 
worth just half as much. The seeds are so smal! 


| that the one-hundredth part of an ounce would 


answer very well for small seed-growers. 
We propose to issue a small catalogue of seeds at 
5 cents per packet, in a few days, including seeds 


| of honey-plants as well, and the tools we have for 
| years been selling for gardening and horticulture. 


After having tested the seeds on our grounds, we 
shall offer for sale as many varieties as we think 
are worthy of notice by the average gardener ot 
small means; but if you want forty or fifty varie- 
ties of pease, beans, and tomatoes, you can find 
them in the regular seed catalogues—never in ours, 
I hope. a eS a sd 

WE have to-day, Feb. 26, 6311 subscribers, or 221 
more than last month. Many thanks, dear friends 
for your kind support. 











Novis AND QUERIES. 











GAURA BIENNIS. 

V4 HE new honey-plant, Gaura hiennis, is plenti- 
fulin this part of Iowa. It is a weed of re- 

cent introduction, having made its first ap- 
pearance along the railroad eight or nine 
years ago. It does not thrive on the uplands, 

but grows to a height of from four to six ft. on the 


| rich alluvial bottom-lands. In the morning a drop 


of nectar as large asa pinhead may be found in 


| every flower; but by ten o'clock it is evaporated by 


the heat of the sun. The bees apparently care but 


| little for it, evidently greatly preferring the golden- 


rod that blossoms at the same time. Farmers need 
have no fear of the Gaura, as it is easily extermi- 
nated. Plentiful as itis here, ] have never seen & 


| stalk of it in a cultivated field. Z. T. HAWK. 


Denison, Crawford Co., Iowa, Feb. 7, 1885. 


HOW TO MAKE A FILTER IN A CISTERN. 
lhave seen a good deal in GLEANINGS lately on 
how to filter a cistern. I will tell how my filter is 
made. Itis of brick, built in the cistern, laid up 
with good water-lime cement, just as you would 
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build a chimney, only smaller. 












water is all around the chimney, or filter. 
The pipe is put down in the filter, and the water 
filters through the brick. It costs but little. There 


ings or sponges. It may be asked, “ Will the water 

filter through the brick as fast as needed?” 

faster than a cistern pump will draw it. 
Dryden, N. Y., Dee. : 25, 1884. JOHN MCKEEN. 


COPYING THE INVENTIONS OF OTHERS, WITHOUT 
THEIR PERMISSION; LOTTERIES, ETC. 

Dear Mr. Editor:—I1 wish to commend what you 

say about inventions. We should respect them, 


whether patented or not. Mr. Heddon has given us 










double bee-space. 
I like, too, what you say as to lotteries. 
for nothing is the banc of the age; 
and no less unpatriotic to stimulate it. 
Lansing, Mich., Feb. 10, 1885. 


Something 


A. J. COOK. 


FROM 16 TO 26, AND ONLY 5) LBS. OF HONEY. 
I started last spring with 16 colonies; 
26; this has not been a good season for bees. 













were literally white with blossoms. From all of my 


try again. W. D. ANGELL. 


Odell, Tll., Dec. 4, 1884. 





A CORRECTION IN THE ISSUE OF JANUARY 15. 










foundation.” 

tion,” it should read, **to have bought a machine 

from you.” W. D. THARP. 
Williamsburgh, N. C., Jan. 28, 1885. 


BEES BY THE POUND. 


From April 20 to May 20, $1.00. Dollar queens to 
go with bees as above, $1. 60 each. After May 20, 
bees by the pound, 80 cents. 2 frame nuclei, with 
dollar queen, each $2.00; 3-frame nuclei, with ‘dollar 
queen, each, $2.50; 9-frame in Simplicity body, with 
dollar queen, each, $5.00. All wired combs. Wish- 
























very cheap. Write for pr 
ed, Fdn., heavy, 45e. Light, 55¢e. Cut as desired. 
Wax worked at 10 cts.per lb. G. W. GA'TES, 

5-6- ie at Bartiett, ‘Shelby Cox Tenn. 


WANTED AT ONCE. 


I will pay $20 to $30 and_ board per month for a 
man who is thorough in handling bees for comb 
honey, to work in garden and apiary. In answering, 
write fully who you are, and what you can and will 
do. Give reference. None but a‘reliable worker 
need apply. I shall answer any person I may select 
from his reply to this, by telegraph; so do not write 
unless you mean to come at once 
nd R. J. ADAMS, Lakeport, Chicot Co., Ark. 
GIVE FOUNDATION. Wax w orked for a 

share, or by the pound. Foundation and | 
bees for sale. H. D. BUR 





Bangor, Van Buren Co., Mich. 


WHO WILL 
BUY? WHO? Frames Langstroth, 


17%. Wired frames, combs built from foundation, 
and are all worker-cells, and straight as boards. 
The finest lot of bees in the market. 
aa 1 peconamioes” for sale. a for Circular. 
vd-s € 





pound. Simplicity Hives, 


ER, 
Terre Haute, Vice Con, Ind. 





It is 9 by 9 inches | 
inside, and is a little higher than the cistern. The | 


is no need of coarse gravel or charcoal or iron fil- | 


Yes, | 


a valuable improvement in his honey-board and | 
He should have the control of it. | 


it is unrighteous, | 


iucreased to | 
When | ° 
the white clover bloomed I thought it would bea | 
good season for honey, as the fields and roadside 


bees I got only fifty pounds honey, poor yield; will | 


I see in my report a mistake in GLEANINGS, Jan. 
15, page 49, where it reads, “‘I am now of the opin- | 
ion that it would have been cheaper to have bought | 
In the place of the word “ founda- | 


ing to go West, I will sell 200 colonies, after May 20, | 
rices, stating what is want- | 


80 COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES | 
for sale by the colony or | 


M4X | 


Queens and 


a erremnenenne— termed 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


The Only Steam Factory Erected in the South, Ex- 
clusively for the Manufacture of Hives, Frames, 
Sections, Ete. 


+ eee morgen 


Viallon, and Root Simplicity Hives, Comb Foun- 
| dation, Extractors, Smokers, etc. Italian Queens 
and early four-frame nuclei a specialty. Full colo- 
nies in any quantity. For more particulars, and 

rices, send for my Descriptive Illustrated Cata- 
ogue. Also see ad, in February 1 number. 
Cash market price for wax. 


P. L. VIALLON, 


Bayou Goula, Iberville Parish, La. 


FOR SALE. 


| As early as wanted in the spring, a large number 
of swarms of 

ITALIAN AND HYBRID BEES. 
BEES AND QUEENS in their season cheap. After 
July Ist, almost given away. Address 

A. W. CHENEY, Kanawha Falls, W. Va. 


For Sale! 


Dark leather-colored or light Italian bees 
| queens. Manufacturer of comb foundation. 
| for Beeswax. Send for Price List, free. 

E. PETERMAN, 
Waldo, Sheboygan ‘Co., Wis. Wis. 


| 5d 





and 
Cash 


5-7-0- 11-13-15d 


ITALIAN BEES. | 


Dollar Queens and Nucleus Swarms specialties, 
| from June 1, to Oct. 1. 500 customers say my strain 
| of Italians surpass every thing. Foundation from 
| clean yellow wax turnished as low as it can be 
| made. Send for Circular to §-7-9-11-13-15d 
' Ww. H. i. PROCTOR, Fairhaven, Vt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LOOK HERE! 
TEXAS MOGKING-BIRDS,k< 
>k¥EXAS RED BIRDS,< 
>i ITALIAN QUEENS, 


For — at reasonable prices. Address 5-60 
. D. BAL L, | C ‘olumbia City, Ww hitley Co., Ind. 


ROOTS CHAFF HIVES 


Still lead, and we furnish them at 


Etard=-Pan FPrices. 


Our 5th Annual Circular, containing a full line of 
Bee-Keepers’ goods, will be sent free on application. 
Stfdb §&.¢. &i. P. WATTS, MURRAY, CLEARFIELD C0., PA. 


_EGCS FOR HATCHING. 


} 

| From Choice Brown Leghorns, 8. C., $1.00 for 15; 

3 settings, at jhe gs. $4.00. htfdb 
RK. J. NASH, ‘Uliamson, Ww ay ne Co., N. Y. 


‘Stanley's Automatic Honey - Extractor, 


FOR $12.00 AND UPWARDS. 
| The only honey-extractor that will reverse the 
| combs by the motion of the machine. Made to fit 
| any size and number of combs, and to extract from 
| partly filled sections. Also Stanley's dollar Smoker, 
| a large 3-inch-barrel smoker, for Only $1.00, or $1.25 
| by mail. Write for circular giving full particulars. 
Address G. W. STANLEY & BRO., 
Wyoming, N. ¥. 


i 
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MISSOURI. 


HE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN ES-| 


sSoeenus, of Apiarian Implements. Send for 
Circular and Price stot our Hive with the Re- 
versible Surplus arrangement for comb honey. 


Also Smokers, Comb Youndation. Italian ue 


ENNEDY & LEAHY, 
HIGGI NSV IL LE, 
Lafayette Co., Mo. 


® 


Queens, etc. 
P. O. Bos'i ll. 
dtfdb 


®D 


1 Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens, =! 


='OR SATVE. 
8) For terms, address 


Yes| 5. D. McLEAN, COLUMBIA, MAURY 00., TENNESSEE. | 
IMPORTED CARNIOLANS. 


Grades and Prices of Queens: | Spring | June | J,& A. | ¥ ‘all 
Finest Selected Queens, each, | $700 600 | $5 +4 | 84 50 
Fine Prolific 6 5 00 | 400 

Reared in Carniola. Safe arrival by mail gus Lee, Same 
prices for Sabre Italians. For circular, address MRS. 

RANK BENTON, ANGELICA, N.Y. Send re nbacks register- 
ed, — or postal-order to FRANK BENTON, MUNICH, GER- 


sane EGE dda: 


SEED CLOVER AND POTATOES. 
By Freight or Express. 
| bus’ 1] peck | Ib. | Ib. 

| $10.00 | $2.75 | 20e | 40e 

1000 | 300) 20e; 40¢ 


: 25 50 | lie 
125] 50] be} 
es HILDEMANN, 
Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis. 


Please mention this Journal if asked for the above 
advertisement. na 2tfdb | 





CHOICE 


Alsike Clover 

White Clover 

Hall's te ne o- 
tatoes.. 

Ontario 


25 85e 
35c 


Address 


Foundation Machines, Li size, $3.75. 


Italian - Queens, and Honey, a specialty. See 
new circul: 


OLIVER FOSTER, MT. VERNON, LINN 00. TWA. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY. WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. bbtt ‘d 


IF YOU WANT 


A GOOD ONE-PIECE SECTION CHEAP, 
Send tous. Sample and Price List Free. 
SMITH & SMITH, REND HARDIN CO., OHIO. 


BUCK & SWALLOW, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
APFIARIAN: SUPPLIES, 
AND BREEDERS OF ITALIAN QUEENS. 
Send for Price List. 


Missouri Avenue, St. Louis, 
8-5d 


stfdb | 








2816 


| mail | 


Missouri. | 


BLUEBERRY. 4, salesbe. tres sureets | 


fruit to grow for market. Two dozen plants by 
mail, $1. Descriptive price list free. 
DELOS STAPLES, West Saat Ionia Co., Mich. 
3 


‘The All-Purpose H Hive, with | 


REVERSIBLE CRATE, 


With or without a bee-space. White- 

sections, Given foundation, ete. 

at 10 and 12 cts. per lb. Bnglish Rabbits. 
rice list to GEO. F. WILLIAMS, 
3-8db New Philadelphia, O. 


ax worked 





45-7-9d D 


| 


' 


| GLEANINGS for 
| onee. 
| 4tfdb 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 


| sections. 


A Splendid Offer. 


To all those who will send us at once their sub- 


scription to the 
American Lpiculturiot. 


For one year (1.00) and $1.00 extra, or $2.00 in all, we 


guarantee to senda choice Italian queen worth 1.50. 
These queens are bred tor us by a careful and re- 

liable queen-breeder. We also give away to ai! 
those who will send us their address, plainly writ- 
ten, an interesting and v aluable little pamphlet, the 
** Bee-Keeper’s Companion.” Send us your address 
atonce. Address 

| 5-6-7-8d SILAS M. ‘LOCKE, Salem, Mass. 


_ FRUIT, S SHADE, AND HONEY. 


Beeo- pnb lease see my advertisement in 

Nov. 15, 1884, page 760, and order ut 

Two dozen for $1.00, postpaid. Address 
INO. W. 


,@ ENWOOD DEPOT. VA. 


Dunham & Vandervort Foundation 


We have bought a large stock of choice yellow 
beeswax, and can furnish Dunham comb fdn. for 
brood comb, cut to any size, for 50c per Ib.; thin and 
bright yellow fdn., for sections, at 55e per Ib. Extra 
| thin Vandervort fdn., 10 to 12 sq. feet to the lb., for 
| 6Je per lb. We guarantee our fdn. to be made of 
| pure beeswax, and not to sag. Will work up wax 
for 0c per Ib. for brood, and 15 and 20e per Ib for 
To induce our customers to order fdn. 


| early in season, we will allow 10 per. cent discount, 


} 


| 5tfdb 


ed before the first of May. 
F. W. HOLMES, 
Coopersville, Ottawa CO » Mich. 


on all orders receiv 


5tfdb 
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OU ntested Queens in March and April 
Afterward 





J.8&. TADLOCK, 
LU pie CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 


‘JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Such a brisk demand _ has sprung up for this, and 


| our customers seem to be so much pleased with the 


| goods, we have succeeded in getting another stil! 
larger lot, of one of the largest manufacturers of 


wire cloth in the world. Please bear in mind that 


| the only way in which we can afford to sell it at the 


| very low price of 1% cts. per sq. ft. is by selling the 
| entire remnant just asitis putup. We have now 


| in stock the following pieces. 


f= = eaged nailed | ont 


As fast as it is sold, 


' each piece is crossed out, and the next issue will 


show what remains. 
Width, . La aoa -3rolls containing respectively 50, 50, and 
60 square 
w Wath 10 10 je —4 rolls, containing respectively 72, 70, 65, 
and 75 square feet 

Width, 11 inches.—One roll, containing 80 square feet. 

Width 12 inches.—2 rolls, containing respectively, 9 and 100 

squere feet. 

Vidth, 14 inches.—1 roll, containing £0 square feet. 
Width, 16 inches.—1 roll containing 139 square feet 
Width, 20 inches.—1 roll, containing 100 square feet. 
Width, nym hes.--2 rolls, containing respectively, 250, 

180 squ re fee 

Width, > a &. 

square fee 

Width, 5 inches.—3 rolls, containing respectively, 53, 142, and 

250 square feet 
Width, 26 inches.—7 rolls, soakeinene respectively, 215, 
| 210, 216, 200, 215, and 216 square feet 
Width, 27 inches.—One ro'l, containing 23 square feet. 
Width. 28 inches.—8 rolls, containing respectively, 116, ° 
| 115, 40, 230, 230, 199, and 264 square feet. 
W idth, 80 inches. —2 rolls, containing each % and 200 sq. f 
Width, ve inches.—2 rolls, containing respectively, 270 coed 120 


and 


2rolis, containing respectively, 20 and 30 


200, 


fee 
| “Wath se 38 inches.—4 rolls, containing respectively, 316, 300, © 
316 square feet. 
Width, 40 inches. —3 rolls, containing respectively, 520, 166, 


Send aed and 125 square fee 


idth, 42 ine how: ibid roll, containing 245 square feet. 


A. I, ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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BE SURE _Bee-Hives Sections! 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of | NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY. 


APIARIAN pre A aa ge SUPPLIES | The Largest 


tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing | 








Manufactory of Bee-Hives, 





i Sections, etc., in the World. 
new and desirable in an apiary, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES, | Our Capacity now is a Carload of Goods Daily. 
ITALIA QUEENS AND BEES. | DECIDED 
J. Cc. SAYLES, The courts have decided the ee on the One- 
1-12ab Hartford, Washington Co Wis Piece Section to be null and void, for want of novel- 
es ° 


ty. Weare now manufacturing them again as first 
placed on the market by Lewis & Parks. 


Bre-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES “GB ewis, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 19tfd WATERTOWN, : WISCONSIN. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, FOR SALE. 


Made from Basswood. Al's; H. P. wrought-iron tubular boiler and en- 


TIIDVTSS OF ALL BINDS, | gine, in working order. Price on cars, $115.00. 





| 1-4db Address J.D. ENAS, Napa, Cal. 
FOUNDATION, SMOKERS, ETC. | 
Sond fer Price List to 23tfd ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


nh Gone, a is. 
EARLY QUEENS, #,20% wh t0 boy. Taian. Bee- Hives and SUDD 16S, 


* Queens and cmerert mivee | 





‘ ; ° z We have remodeled our machinery, and can fill 
— 7 = nd Ape , Pleasant Hill, 8 ae td. | orders on short notice. If wanted, odd sizes made. 
S.C! ~ Bats | Send orders now before the rush comes. We have 
a. ae ae OO) (me | a large stock on hand now. We give 3 per cent dis- 
20 HIVES OF HYBRID, | count till Feb. 1. Price list free. 
| 
B. J. MILLER & CO.., 
AND 55 HIVES OF BLACK BESS, 2... 


| Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 
Allin new Langstroth hives, will be ready for a ae 
ment by May Ist. Send for oe list. Send all or- REVERSIBLE - FRAME HIVES. 





ders to G - ALBRECHT, | 
3-8db Dundas, Gal Labichnot Co., Wisconsin, | WHITE BASSWOOD AND POPLAR SECTIONS. 
‘ a Send for Circular. 
Established 1855. | 0. J. HETHERINGTON, ed SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 
- 3-5-7 
~ HEAD. \UARTERS | oS ay 
We have constantly on hand a 2 April, oie é - francs in on 
a (tty gtook of Domestic, im orted, swiss im ow Janes et - ae ries 

und Refined Beeswax in original shape, which we : ee ete ie tat 
offer to manufacturers of Comb Foundation at low- | September and October, - = - 7 


est prices. Write to us for prices, stating quantity 


No order received for less than 8 queens. Queens 
wanted. Address 


which die in transit will be replaced only if sent back 


BR. ECKERMANN & Wilt. inaletter. CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., 
Beeswax Bleachers & Rofinors. RACUSE, N.Y. | 3-13d Bologna, Italy. 
NV. B.—We have low freight rates toall points on | Seon aie Ee aT BS 7 
uuaintities. a-iib NOW READY! NOW RADY! ! 
S E win I O I I St 500 U. $8. STANDARD HONEY-EXTRACTORS, 
i\ 1000 TOLEDO SMOKERS, 
To nail, or dovetailed, 444x414, per 1000 ......... 3 50 | 


Ott Both of which took the first premium at Ohio, Indi- 
ther sizes, larger, tO 5X6...... 26... ccc eee nee 5 00) ana and Michigan Tri-State Fair in Sept., 1884. We 
Send for price list and sample. 


| also manufacture and deal in a full line of Apiarian 
PARKER NEWTON, 


Supplies. Send address for circular. 





EARLVILLE, - MADISON CO,, - N. Y. E. T. LEWIS & CO., Toledo, Lucas Co., 0. 
2-3-4- | 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 4 ITALIAN QUEENS. 
ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH,, | 6 WARRANTED QUEENS FOR $5.00. 
Can furnish just as neat, white, smooth, and per- | Write for Circular. J.T. WILSON, 
fect dovetailed white-poplar sections as there are | !tfd NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 
nade. _Send for sample and prices. 3tfd 





peereerts FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. 
100 Colonies of Italian Bees, a High side-walls, 4 to 14 square feet to 
AND 100 TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, FOR SALE. the pound. Circular and samples free. 
For particulars and prices address J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS. 
W.H. HOBSON, M.D., 4tfd Sole Manufacturers, 


35d Irving, Montgomery Co., Illinois. SPROUT BROOK, MONT. CO., N. Y. 
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SMITHS NEW COMB- HONEY RACK. (PURE) PURE) ITALIAN BEES. 


FULL COLONIES, NUCLEI, 
‘QUEENS A SPECIALTY 


If you intend buying bees or queens this season, 
send for my circular and price list. You will save 
money by.so doing. 


SS 0.6. Vivo, Columbia, Tom 
Sample by mail, already nailed, 16 cents. Racks BEE=HIVES, 


alone by freight, nailed, per quantity, Ie per rack. 


ti" See aid Hie teria, ONE-PIECE paaee g 
N, 
ALL DOVETAILED SECTIONS, 


LANGSTROTH AND | BROOD AND WIDE ie Keepers’ { ‘Supplies Generally. 
oa % as rice List Sent Free. 
CRAPE Stvam | FRAMES, J. J. HURLBERT, 
SHIPPING - CRATES, WIRE NAILS, ETC., ETC I 11 Imo Lyndon, Whiteside Co., Ill. 
Send for Circular. ane 


GEO. WHEELER, NOBWICE, CHENANGO 6O., N.Y. _ FE DD ON? S 
GEO. W. PUTNAM, 
HOLLAND, GRUNDY COUNTY, IOWA, 32=-PAGE 
Wishes to say that he will put up in packages, for 
one dollar, the following seeds for bee-keepers: 
5 peat sf Spots, Pastwheet, ve CIRCULAR ror 1885 


1 packet, ‘2 oz., Spider plant 


1 S ‘9 oz., Simpson plant e | NOW READY. 
ui alee tell te, 008, tay oust ed tore Bets 
Send Postal card for pri rice list of of supplies, e ete. : +5d JAM ES H EDDON, DOWAGIAC, MICH, 


MUTH’S ITALIAN QUEENS. 
HONEY - EXTRACTOR Our motto is “ Fair dealing.”” Our Mr. Steckler is 
’ a German of 40 years’ exper ence in bee culture, a 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, man of integrity,German thrift, one who gives 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, careful attention to details in queen-rearing. The 


best Italian mothers to be obtained are our mother 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. queens. See prices in Febr uary advertisement. 


> . . | .W.K. SHAW & ¢ CO., 
Apply to CHAS. F. MOTH, Crncixwatr,0. | 5 dorceuvilid Iberia ‘Parish, La. 
P.S Sone 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 


= 2 a Dig SECTIONS, Doel 


PATENT HIVES OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES: 














| Fo UNDATION FRAMES, SHIPPING -CRATES, WIRE 
M 6 inch $9. NAILS, ETC. 
IL LS i » $I | Send for circular and price list before purchasing. 


a: os ‘ 
wy, W.C.PELHAM RS nes SSDrydeny Mich. 


5-7-d 
YSVILLE,K Y. 
MAYSVIL yy ANMOTE RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER SEED, sent ceatpald: 
4 02., 5¢; '4-Ib., 20e; t 1b., 380e. Send $1.0) Beri: 


cab rR / ous to Apr. 15th, and I will book order for Italian 
BOOKING Bt 5g ORDERS. | queen, to be sent in July, and send ‘4-lb, of the 
| above seed free of charge. All queens bred from 
Why not buy your Queens and Bees direct from | Choice pure stock, 0. G. RUSSELL, 
the breeder? '25 cents saved is 25 cents made. Iam | 4 id Afton, ( ‘henango Co., N. Y. 
now booking orders for Queens and Bees, to be de- ae 
livered in April, May, and June. Send for my new 00D SEPARATORS. A superior article, sliced from 
Price List. Address 4-5-6-7d. seasoned lumber. Give good satisfaction, and 
are the best, cheapest, and most desirable separator 
Ww. Ss. CAUTHEN, in use for obtaining comb honey in sections. <A|so 
PLEASANT HILL, LANCASTER COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA. | sections for nailing. Wire Nails, and Tin Points, for 
—_—_—_——. | glassing, Smokers, ete. C. R. ISHAM, Peoria, Wyo. 
Co., N. ¥., or Cc. J. Van Eaton, York, Liv. Co., N. Y. 


Basswood-Trees. ‘ ae 
peenwond- trees 1 oss font high, : - - 1S per = "D> COLONIES 
ard-maple trees, 3to5 feet high, - - per 
——— -ash, » ornamental t ~ feet ie ad _— BLACK AND HYBRID BEES FOR SALE. 
ltfd Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. Address S. D. McLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 
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CITY MARKETS. 
MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—The market for pociaey s 
quite dull, and values range from 12',@138e for white 
1-Ib. sections, and possibly, in some cases, if very 
fine, l4e may be obtained. Extracted is slow at &c 

per lb. Beeswax, 28@35c for choice. 
March 4, 1885. A. V. BrsHop, 





210 
. 207 

















142 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The honey market is about 
the same as last reported; sales very dull, and only 
the very best in style of crate and color of honey 
wanted. Best white 1-lb. sections sell at M@l5c; 
second grade, 18@lic. Extracted, no sale. Beeswaz, 
287030¢. C. KENDEL, 

March 10, 1885. 115 Ontario St Cleveland, O. 





St. Lours —Honey.—Extracted honey in barrels, 
very dull, held at 5\.@6c for Southern. Northern in 
kegs, worth more. There is a slightly better de- 
mand for comb honey. Choice white clover in one- | 
pound sections, H@15%e. Beeswax, not much ar- | 
riving. Quotable at bas | 

. T. ANDERSON & CO., 
Feb. 24, 1885. 108 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—The honey market is again 
lifeless. It is difficult to effect sales, and it can only | 
be done by a case at atime; 10@lic is the range. | 
Extracted dull. Beeswaz,30c. KR. A. BURNETT, 

March 11, 1885. 161 S. Water St., Chicago, Il. 

DetTrRoItT.— Honey.—The honey ahr is dull at | 

121,@138e for 1-lb. sections. .WEED. | 

Detroit, Mich., March 11, 1886. 


I have 8 bbls. of white honey: left. They weigh | 
570 Ibs. each, net. I will take 8% cts. per Ib. at | 
Ithaca. Money orders may be sent to P. M., with 
orders to be delivered when shiping billis presented. 
Orders payable at Ithaca, Gratiot Co., Mich. Hon- 
ey is all from white clover and basswood. 

Address F. E. TOWNSEND, Newark, Mich. 














CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Boone County | 
Bee-keepers’ Association will be held in Lebanon, 
Ind., April 2, 1885. A general invitation is extended 
to all. ORA KNOWLTON, Pres. 

. Me LANE, Sec. | 


The Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan | 
bee-keepers will hold their next meeting at the | 
Court-House in Goshen, Ind., on Friday, April 8, "85. 
All bee-keepers are invited to come. 

Middlebury, Ind. 


The Tuscarawas “County Bee - -keepers’ Associa- | 
tion will meet at New Philadelphia, O., on Thurs- 
day, March 26, 1885. We earnestly request all who 
ure in any way interested in bees and bee culture 
to attend. Geo. F. WILLIAMS, Sec. 

A. A. FRADENBURG, Pres. 

The Willamette Valley Bee-keepers’ Association | 
will hold their annual meeting at Lafayette, Yam- | 
hill Co., Oregon, on the third Wednesday in June. 
Ever body nvited, with request to bring fixtures or 
any thing that will help to make it a pleasant day. | 

Newburg, Oregon. Cyrus HAsKINs. | 


L. Putt, Sec, 


| Felix Street, between 9th and 1th, St. Joseph, 


| charge, as below. 


| 60 and 30¢ each. 


| but some of the cases look a little shabby. 
| postpaid for $1.50 each. 
| without any particular regard to looks, for the 


| improvements. 
| carried all the above, to test them myself individu- 


The 6th semi-annual meeting of the Western Bee- 
| Keepers’ Association will be held in Unity Chapel, 
Mo., 
on Thursday and Friday, April 9 and 10, 1885, com- 
mencing at 10 A.M. of the 9th. All interested in bee 
culture are invited to attend and make the meeting 


| as interesting as possible. A full programme will 
| be prepared, and a general good time may be ex- 
| pected. 


C. M. CRANDALL, See., 


Independence, Mo. A. A. BALDWIN, Pres. 





Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 





For the benefit of friends who have blac k or hy brid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
We do this bec-use there is ha: dly value 
enough to these queens to pay fer buying them up and keep- 
ing them in «tock; and yet it is often’ imes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford ae r- “priced ; ones. 





I have some nies hybri id qi queens « on band now that 


| I will kill this summer, and it is something I hate to 


do—that is, killa queen of any description. I will 
take 30c apiece for them. That will just about pay 
postage and caging. and the trouble of sending them 
off. . W. Hieks, Fairview, Wash. Co., Md. 
QUEENS For SALE.—Hybrid queens, 50 cts. each; 
black queens, 25c each, from June 1 to Oct. 1. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. R. H. BAILry, 
7-lldb P.O. Box 81. Ausable Forks, Essex Co., N. Y. 
I have 6 hybrid and 6 black queens to dispose of, 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
HENRY WRIGHT, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 


I have some hybrids the friends can have at 50 cts. 


; each, if they anew soon. 


McKENZIE, Carrollton, N. O., La. 


T have 30 black queens for sale at 50c each, now. 
A. W. BRYAN, San Marcos, Hays Co., Texas. 





QUEENS in MARCH. 


We are prepared to fill orders for untested queens 
during March at $1.25 each. 
J.M. KILLOUGH & CO., 
_ San Marcos, Hays Co., Texas. 
I have untested queens for sale in March, April, 
and May. NELLIE ADAMS 
Sorrento, Orange Co., Florida. 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOL ESALE AND 
RETAIL. See adv ertisement in another column. 


‘Waterbury Watches, Old Series, 


In order to close out the old ine we will sell the 
following watches while they last, as follows: 

Five watches, first series, in good running order, 
Mailed 
This gives you a timepiece, 


small sum of only $1.50. 
Of series A we have five dozen. 
nickel cases, and are in good running order. 


These have 
The 


| objectionable feature is, that they have an opening 


in the dial. We will send these for $2.00 each. 

Of series B, we have 31 watches left. These are 
equal to any in appearance and time-keeping quali- 
ties, only they have not some of the more recent 
So long as they last, $2.50. 1 have 


ally; and any one of them that, does not keep time 


| when you get it may be returned at my expense. 


A. i. ROOT, Medina, Ohte. 


DIXON & DILLON, 


Parrish, Franklin Co., Illinois. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in all kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


at the lowest prices. Also pure ITALIAN BRin 
and QUEENS, No other bees kept in our yards, 
For further information, send for price list. 
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- BRES BY THE POUND. | DADANT’S _ 
goth heen av abe S10 gach Attra 2 | FOUNDATION 


bees by the — 80 cents. 2 frame nuclei, with | 
dollar queen, oa $2.00; 3-frame nuclei, with dollar | is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
queee. each, ; 9-frame in Simplicity body, with | ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
ollar queen, vost $5.00. All wired combs. Wish- i est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
ing to go West, I will sell 200 colonies, after May 20, | in color, ev enest, and neatest, of oy that is made. 
very cheap. Write for prices, stating what is want- It is kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. New man, Chi- 
ed. Fdn., heavy, 45c. Light, 55c. Cut as desired. | cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Wax worked at 10 ets. perlb. G. W. GA‘TRS, Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- 
7-8-9d Bartiett, Shelby Co., Tenn. | lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. vagy 
| Jr., Freeburg, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., HL: 


eS 8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Tli.; H. Drum, Adelphi, a? 
| Arthur Todd, Germantown, "philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
29 xe a ate 5 Smith, Smy rna, N. 
. - | ". Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; Clark Johnson & 
Still lead, and we furnish them at } ae Covington, Ky., and numerous other dealers. 
Hrard=-Pan Prices. Write for sampiex free, and price list of supplies, 
ul ini full li .| accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
a grammed reper ~ paipany ny hg ever veg licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
Sttdb 8. ¢. 8. P. WATTS, MURRAY, CLEABFIELD C0., Pa. CE core 
| CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
BUSEELS. ‘clean $9 ner; Oe 
100 emey own Alsike Clover Seed, ob! btfd Hamilton, Hane ock Co. Hlinois. 
2V,000 RASPBERRY-PLANTS. embracing all the best o " 
v ene at from $x to $20 per thousand. FRE ry . F Catal ogue and | roe a 
000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS (extra kinds) $5 per 1000. ferry plants, Russian Mulberry-trees, etc. Also p 
25 sows teouoms Petters yer 100: gated yen each. | Rock eges for hatching. Address 
2 per > per 1000. | ging 
rt ITALIAN QUEENS. alter June 1a, $1 each, + 5 bd YODER & METCLER, E. LEWISTOWN, MAE. 0. OBIC. 


We will sell in small or large quantities. Order 
early. c. M. GOODSPEED, LOOK 
wast batten. feasted Hill, Onon. Co., ~ Y a 5 at THIS! 


tatablished 185 aad We have a large stock of our V-groove one-piece 


oe EA DO U A R’ TERS sreenit, and until March Ist, 1885, will sell at rock 


| 5000 one- pound sec tions for aneven....... . $21 00 
: | 10,000 ** 
Sample free. Send for our Illustrated Price List 
~ oe ot Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Free to all. 
We have constantly on hand a | 
large stock of Domestic, Imported, SMITH & SMITH, 

and Refined Beeswax in original shape, which we | 2tfdb KENTON, HARDIN cO., oO. 
offer to manufacturers of Comb Foundation at low- ies ne " tt ie 
est prices. Write to us for prices, stating quantity | TWE? NT Y- FIFTH 
wanted. Address 


Beewwas Bieaciert taessers.  ornacese. v7. ANNUAL CATALOGUE & PRICE LIST 


B.—We have low freight rates to all points on | 
quantities. 24-Ldb | aN CO"MAY ce aeaeasad ono 
UEENS. Wt you ih ow tay iathbaes |Full Colonies, Nucleus Colonics, and Queens, 
EARLY 0 Quéens and Simplicity Hives From Our New Strains; Also General 
early, send for my new Price List. 4-5-6-Td. | List of Apiarian Supplies, 
_W. 8. CAUTHEN, ‘Pleasant Mil, 8.C. | Consisting of Bee-Hives, white-poplar Sections, 
IF YOU WANT FIRST-CL. ASS | Comb Foundation, ete. 
RIEND 9 GOODS, send for my price list,| Write your name and address plainly ona gtal. 
= ae wet Peample hive, r romsiy hl comb honey. | and get my prices before ordering your supplies 
will trade some hives | , 
6d J.B. LINDLEY, GEORGETOWN, Weniir.tinx 00, TLL. | anand Wm. W. CARY, Jr., 
Coleraine, Mass. 


285: eT eT eee i 3tfdb Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son. 
WANTED. {med iW. Cary & 80 


‘To exchange small-fruit plants, rhubarb and as- | Wholesale and Retail. 


paragus plants, etc., for all kinds.of bee-supplies, | ‘ 
extractors, foundation, sections, and new strain of | EE it KEEPERS’ at SU PPLIE 
queens. Queeus wanted in 2 une. 
DR. MARTIN, Peplar and Basswood Sections a Specialty. 
64 Mercersburg, Franklin Co., Pa. | SEND 2-CENT STAMP for SAMPLE and PRICE. 
CIVE FOUNDATION. Wax worked for aj 8: D- BUELL, UNION CITY, MICH. 
share, or by ns Fae ka Foundation and | 


bees for sale. H. ELL, 
6tidb Bangor, Van Buren Co., Mich. SOMETHING NEW, 
80 ) COLONTES OF ITALIAN BEES 


WHO ILL for sale by the colony or| As T have greatly increased my facilities for man- 

BUY? WHO? yund. Simplicity Hives, ufacturing 
amas Langstroth, 9'4x 
175;. Wired frames, combs built from foundation,| Apiary Supplies, 
and are all worker-cells, and straight as boards. 
The finest lot of bees in the market. Queens and | It will be to your advantage to send for price list 
Sia. foundation for sale. Send for Circular. before purchasing elsewhere. B's HOWE for bees- 
wax. 

Ferre Haute, Vigo Co., Ind. 2tfdb Council pints a 























